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Ecclesinsticul Affairs. 


— oa 
DIS ENDOWMENI. 


II. 


THE CASE WHICH DISENDOWMENT HAS TO DEAL 
WITH. 


ASSUMING, for a moment, the justice and 
expediency of applying the principle of dis- 
endowment to the national institution commonly 
designated the Church of England, it is our 
object to show that it is quite possible to carry 
this principle into effect without necessarily 
creating any danger to the free and independent 
authority of the State. In order to secure this 
result, the first and most natural inquiry will 
be, What is it that you are going to dis- 
endow ?” Now, great misapprehension appears 
to have got possession of the public mind in 
relation to this question~—a misapprehension 
which statesmen who ought to be better in- 
formed have, from time to time, contributed to 
strengthen. The proposal is to disendow the 
Church of England. Well, what is the Church 
of England viewed in relation to its endow- 
ments ? It is often spoken of as an ecclesiastical 
corporation, or as a body apart from the people 
of England, having in the eye of law, a corporate 
unity, and therefore corporate rights. In 
reality, at least so far as the tenure 
of property is concerned, it is no such 
thing. Indeed, our forefathers with sagacious 
foresight determined that it should never 
become such. Accordingly, it has to be un- 
ceasingly and distinctly borne in mind in 
framing any statesmanlike plan of disendow- 
ment, that there is no organised spiritual com- 
munity in this country which can claim as its 
own the aggregate of Church property now 
existing, and that there never has been. The 
law has assigned a certain portion of the pro- 
perty of its subjects to their parochial minister. 
It has permitted certain estates to be set apart 
for each of the archbishops and bishops, and for 
each dean and chapter, of the Church of Eng- 
land; but the law never recognised any right 
in this kind of revenue beyond the personal or 
official right of the individual enjoying the 
usufruct in each case. It gave the Church 
no corporate rights in, and no corporate 
control over, the aggregate of endowments 
possessed by these clergy; but made every 
bishop and parochial incumbent a ‘‘ corporation 
sole,“ with unrestricted title to the usufruct of 
his endowments. To use the expressive and 
precise language of Blackstone, the law has 


wisely ordained that the parson, quatenus par- 
son, shall never die any mora than the Sove- 
reign, by making him and his successors a 
corporation. By which means all the original 
rights of the parsonage are preserved entire to 
the successor; for the present incumbent and 
his predecessor who lived seven centuries ago, 
are, in law, one and the same person; what 
was given to the one was givon to the other.” 
Moreover, it is important to be noted that 
though the Church in every parish has a com- 
mon fund, there is no aggregation of these sepa- 


3 | rate funds into a common stock — no division of 
os4 | spoil among Churchmen of different parishes. 


Every clergyman collects the Church revenue 


035 | of his own parish, and expends what he has 
ose | thus received, and what has been said of the 


parson or parish priest, is equally true of 
bishops and deans. 


The statesman, therefore, who in any prac- 
tical measure for disendowment is called upon 
to deal with Church property, should bear in 
mind that he has to deal with it, not as legally 
belonging to a corporate unity, but to a multi- 
plicity of corporations sole. The Church of 
England, as established by law,” has no 
existence in the first-named capacity. It owns 
no property, as such, and can be despoiled of 
none. What the Constitution recognises is 
what Parliament created—namely, a body of 
laws regulating the ecclesiastical affairs of this 
nation, and a number of ecclesiastical officers to 
whom it entrusts the carrying out of those 
laws, under its supreme authority, in obedience 
to its prescriptions, and maintained by arrange- 
ments, and mainly from sources, which itself 
originally called into existence. ) 


The danger, therefore, that after disendow- 
ment the Church of England, as a spiritual 
corporation, will still be left with so large a 
mass of property uncontrolled by State regula- 
tions as will constitute her a formidable rival 
to the State, is a danger which Parliament 
must go perversely out of its way to create 
before it can exist. 
the case of the Irish Church. It is the one 
feature of his measure, which indicated the 
prevision, the sympathies, and the purposes of 
the ecclesiastic, rather than those of the states- 
man. It was so far a gratuitous origination 
of a danger which till then had no legal being.. 
It contradicted the entire spirit of English law 
in its dealing with ecclesiastical affairs. To 
frame, or rather to make such legal provision 
for the organisation of, a Church body,” 
afterwards to be converted into a corporate 
unity, for the purpose of becoming a legally 
authorised recipient and proprietor of no small 
proportion of the funds therotofore allocated to 
the use of the Irish Ohurch Establishment, may 
have been, and probably was, regarded by the 
Premier as indispensably necessary to the 
carrying of his measure through Parliament, 
but it was, nevertheless, a precedent fraught 
with peril, and one which no succeeding Mini- 
ster of the Crown, we hope, will deem it wise to 
follow. Why should we build up again what 
we meant to pull down? Why should we 
furnish a priesthood with fresh arms where- 
with to oppose the will of the nation? Why 
should we, with perverse ingenuity, put to- 
gether by a legal process which our forefathers 
always refused to sanction, an engine of 
obstruction to intellectual and religious pro- 
gress, and advisedly supply it with 
material, from thenceforth beyond our own 


Mr, Gladstone did this in PO 


7 


If we do this, whot 


eiastical authority? 1 
shall we have to blame but ourselves?’ If wo 
do this, shall we not be deliberately creating 
the very danger that we most fear? Let it be 
distinctly recollected that - this is no essential 
part of disendowment—no necessary adjunct to 
it—not even a feature expressive of its spirit. 


It is simply, ds far as it goes, an aggravation 


of the dans us it now stands. | ee 

Our readers, we trust, will see ata glance 

bearing of our remarks. We shall have to 
point out the practical application of them in 
two or three future papers. They will suffice, 
however, to show that the danger which politi- 
cians 80 justly dread of erecting an un 
in imperio within the lines of the ‘British 
Constitution, will not arise out of disendow- 
ment, but, if it ever should be brought 
being in association with it, will be due excli- 


arp Apt neee anner in which that 
principle is carried into : 


NOTES ON THE CHURCH CONGRESS: 


su 

Established Ohurch 1 — — — 
its manners superior ose vileged 
Christians. But after all, the flourishing of 


y be thankfully 
omens as indicative ef the amount of zeal 
which is at present bottled up in seething fer- 
mentation within the limits of the Establish- 
ment. In regard to such matters the assembled 
representatives of Episcopalianism in 
are probably no worse, as they are certainly no 
better, than the * of any other 
art of the Church militant. The specially 
8 these congresses seems to us 
to be the practice they afford in those arts of 
pular organisation and government, which, 
in the course of a few more 2 will be 
vitally important to the Established Church. 
They have originated in that shrewd tion 
of the signs of the times which is never com- 
eee wanting amongst any large body of 
nglishmen. They assume in almost all their 
proceedings that the future of religion rests 
with the activity of voluntary religious zeal. 
Meantime it can hardly be denied that there 
ie something oe? anomalous in the position 
of such assemblies. So far as we are aware, 
Church clergymen are the only persons holding 
a professedly national office under the autho- 
rity of the State, who are allowed to discuss 
with popular assemblies the rights and wrongs 
of their position, or the mode in which their 
duties ought to be discharged. What would be 
thought if military or naval officers, holding 
Her Majest s commission, were without the 
slightest authority to summon popular assem- 
blies for the discussion of strategy, commissariat, 
relations to the volunteer forces, and other 
matters of importance to the army and navy ? 
As to the poor postmen, even a 22 meetin 
among themselves is viewed with suspicion an 
visited with disapprobation. But here we have 
men who on all convenient occasions ostenta- 
tiously boast the superior claims they enjoy by 
authority of the State, yet who feel themselves, 
and are allowed by the governing powers to be, 
quite at liberty to discuss matters of national 
policy with popular meetings representing only 
a section of the people. We are aware, of 
course, that the p 1 would be contemp- 
tuously disavowed. The notion that the Church 
is a department of the Civil Service would be 
repelled with indignation and loathing ; for, as 
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the Duke of Argyll clearly explained, in a 


h we noticed last week, the position which 
is felt to be most desirable for an Established 
clergy is one in which their income is secured 
on national property, while they are left to do 
pretty much as they please. But if, as the 
‘* Broad” school urges, the Church is only the 
nation in its religious aspect, even on this view 
a congress which denies to Nonconformists any 
share in its proceedings, while it professes to 
represent the Church of England, is one of these 
anomalies which generally indicate a transitional 
state of things. 

It is noteworthy that the order of procedure 
in the recent congress was not a little influenced 
by the now notorious ‘‘ horse-pond” speech of 
a bishop on the agricultural labourers’ unions. 
That unfortunate utterance showed a sad mis- 
calculation as to the condition of public feeling. 
The reaction produced spread far and wide. 
Not only were the humble organs of the 
labourers stirred to a wrath which they ex- 
pressed in no measured terms, but the more 
generous among the clergy were scandalised, 
and the Spectator almost shrieked with dismay. 
It was clearly necessary that something 
should be done, or at least said. And there- 
fore the ‘‘Church’s duty in regard to strikes 
and labour” was set down as the subject for 
first consideration after the address from the 
chair. But notwithstanding the exceedingly 
manly and outspoken utterance of the Rey. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, we fear that the question was 
left pretty much where it was before. In fact 
this was what the Bishop of Oxford, who 
opened the question, regarded as the most de- 
sirable result of the discussion. His speech has 
been much praised by clerical organs, notably 
by the Saturday Review, as a model of discretion 
and good sense. Yet he completely evaded the 
real point at issue. He said that it was not the 
duty of the clergy to fix the rate of wages. 
But then no one ever affirmed that it was. It 
was quite a work of supererogation for him to 
— that parish priests had not the requisite 

owledge; for no one ever suspected them of 
it. He insisted that the proper osition of the 
clergy was one of neutrality. And if by that 
he meant an impartial disposition to assuage 
1 and promote candid consideration on 

th sides, no one would wish to controvert 
him, But what the agricultural labourers and 
their friends allege is that the neutrality of the 
clergy has been of that peculiar description 


which the Americans required from us during 


their civil war—a friendly neutrality ; and that 
while the neutrality has been exhibited to the 
labourers, the friendliness has been shown to 
Jandholders and owners. And this it is impos- 
sible to deny. The ‘‘ horse-pond” speech was 
not alone, though it made more noise than 
similar utterances. The excuse urged is, of 
course, that it is only paid agitators,” men 
who set class against class, that are denounced. 
But Mr. Llewelyn Davies said truly enough 
that the secretary of the Church Defence Asso- 
ciation was equally open to the reproach of 
being a paid agitator,” yet no one valued his 
services the less on that account. If the Church 
Establishment could be saved, it would be by men 
like Mr. Davies. But how thoroughly anti-popu- 
lar are the sympathies it cultivates was shown 
clearly enough by the reception accorded to 
his speech. The Bishop of Oxford quoted with 
much unction our Lord’s refusal to act as an 
arbitrator in a question of property. As if 
that was what the labourers asked from the 
cl ! But he forgot to quote Christ’s de- 
nunciation of those who bind heavy burdens 
upon men and grievous to be borne, while 
they themselves will not move them with one 
of their fingers.” He surely did not remember 
at the moment that as between the ignorant 
neglected multitude on the one hund and the 
leaders of Jewish neg: on the other, the 
Lord’s policy was not that of neutrality but 
of eager 7 with the one side and 
unsparing denunciation of the other. 

The only other point which attracts our atten- 
tion is the discussion on the union of Church 
and State. But really any criticism of the 
arguments advanced would 
slain. What is the use for instance of ar 
with the Dean of Exeter, who a pore | thinks 
that the question is conclusively settled by the 
text, Them that honour me I will honour ? 
Or what appeals to history could possibly reach 
a 8 who like Mr. George Harwood, 
of Manchester, can calmly assert at this time 
of day, that ‘‘ the political freedom of the nation 
is involved in the maintenance of the union 
between Church and State”? We quite agree 
with Mr. Thomas Hughes, from whom we are 
always sorry to differ, that the nation ought 
to have a spiritual life, and some mode of ex- 

ressing it. But we have always understood 

t the ‘‘ righteousness” which “ exalteth a 
nation“ was the noblest expression of spiritual 
life which a nation can find. Mr. Hughes 


ng 


like slaying the 


wanted to treat us outsiders, as ‘‘ noncon- 
forming members of the Church.” But Mr. 
B. Hope did not see how it was to be done, 
unless by burying us with due ecclesiastical 
rites. We are compelled on this = to agree 
with Mr. Hope. Mr. Hughes indeed was good 
enough to say that there was no choice left us, 
—that we must be ‘ nonconforming members 
of the Church” whether we like it or not. 
This seems rather hard on us. Even the In- 
quisition would allow a man to call his soul 
his own; though it would not let him keep a 
whole skin — 2 he called it as the Church 
leased. But Mr. Hughes though sparing our 

dies will let us have no voice whatever as to 
the denomination of our souls. The Church 
Congress is doing good in preparing for dis- 
establishment, but we scarcely think its argu- 
ments on questions of religious equality will 
delay the inevitable day. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


It generally happens, and unfortunately gene- 
rally happens, that the proceedings of certain reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical organisations occur at a time 
in the week when we cannot possibly report them. 
The Congregational Union met at Ipswich on Mon- 
day, and our journal must be published before we 
can receive any account of its most important pro- 
ceedings. We have, however, the address of the 
president, the Rev. E. R. Conder, of Leeds. It 
was devoted to the subject of the Decay of 
Theology.” Written in a finished literary style, 
with great breadth of view, and a pervading earnest- 
ness of purpose, Mr. Conder’s address commanded 
the profound attention of his large audience. It 
remains open to question whether there is any 
decay of theology. Singularly enough, the same 
subject was brought up at the Church Congress, 
and there it seemed to be the opinion that there 
might be too much attention given to theology as 
such. Amongst those whom we may reckon ‘‘ ofir- 
selves,” it is doubtful whether theology is not as 
much studied as ever it was. But there is a diffe- 
rence. Formerly it was presented in the drier, 
now it is presented in fresher aspects. There may 
be sound theology without the forms of scholasti- 
cism. The greatest theologian amongst the Baptists 
of the last and present generations is Mr. Hinton, 
Who has had the happy faculty of presenting his 
theology in both the scholastic and the popular 
shapes. Mr. Samuel Cox is certainly a theologian ; 
so is Mr. Baldwin Brown ; so is Dr. Stock and Dr. 
Green; so, in his way, is Mr. Spurgeon ; and so, 
so far as a necessarily limited judgment of preachers 
is concerned, are most of the very best preachers 
of London and the provinces. The difference 
between the former and the present races of theolo- 
gians consists in the fact that they present the 
truth of theology in different ways. It was the 
custom to adopt an argumentative style, scholastic 
in form as well as in expression; it is now the 
custom to throw aside the argumentative form, 
and exhibit the same old truths in ways better 
adapted to the intellect of the present age. On 
the whole, we do not believe in the decay of 
theology, considered as the truth concerning God ; 
but we do believe in the decay of the old way of 
teaching theology. Dwight would not now be 
read, and ought not to be appreciated as he was, 
It will be seen, however, that Mr. Conder took a 
very broad view of his subject, that he appreciates 
the theology of the present, and believes in a 
theology of the future. The manner in which he 
treated his subject was provocative of discussion ; 
but we, at least, all believe that discussion only 
elicits truth. ‘The remaining proceedings of the 
Union we must leave for comment next week. 

The Church Herald of last week has an article 
on the Conservative reaction, wide in its scope, 
extending as it does to the reaction throughout 
Europe. This necessarily involves the position of 
the Church, and so absolutism in politics, and 
what is considered to be orthodoxy in religion, are 
put together. That is to say, despotism and 
priestism go hand in hand, which is very true 
indeed. It follows that an onslaught must be 
made upon Protestantism; and so the Church 
Herald says that men now want to be justly ruled. 
But the one thing they will not admit is that any 
one has the right to rule them. This is the 
doctrine of Liberal; or Radical, or Protestant 
nations, for the words mean the same thing. 
‘‘Protestantism means only men’s setting themselves 
up against the rulers whom God has placed over 
them in religious matters, as Liberalism means 
their rejection, as of right, of all temporal rulers.” 
It is always well to get definitions, and such defini- 
tions as these show us what is the real nature of 


our antagonists. The Church Herald says plainly 


what other Church journals say with a great deal 
of circumlocution. 

How is it that Protestant Episcopalians cannot 
flourish without State support? It is in the very 
lowest condition in all the Australian colonies, 
and a letter to the Guardian from the Rev. A. W. 
Mountain, Commissary of the Bishop of Quebec, 
gives us somewhat similar information as to the 
position of Protestant Episcopalians in Canada, Of 
the diocese of Quebec he gives the following 
statistics of church-members :— 

Church of England, 25,306; Presbyterians, 13,836 ; 
Methodists, 11,268. In the diocese of Montreal the 
figures are—Church of England, 37,143 ; Presbyterians, 
32,329; Methodists, 22,832. In the Western Canada 
they stand thus :— Methodist, 462,266; Presbyterians, 
356,442; Church of England, 330,994. 

How is this ? | 

We received, last week, from a clergyman of the 
Church of England, the following letter, — 

Sir,—Allow me to call your attention to the follow; 


The living of Low Moor, near Bradford, has been 
lately rendered vacant. by the death of the late vicar. 
It is worth between 400/. and 500/. a year, and is in the 

ift of the Vicar of Bradford. This worthy is Bishop 

yan, a returned colonial, of ‘‘ evangelical sentiments. * 
Before a week elapsed he gave it to his son, Mr. 
Vincent Ryan, a young man who, when he received it, 
was only a deacon, and was ordained priest a fortnight 
ago by the Bishop of Ripon. 

Not a single local paper (to the best of my knowledge) 
has noticed this nefarious transaction. May I ask you, 
sir, to verify my statements, and then to treat the 
matter as it deserves, which you are well able to do ! 

I am a clergyman in this diocese of eight years’ 
standing, unbeneficed, and though I had no personal 
interest in the matter, and was not an applicant, I feel 
that all curates of my standing have a legitimate ground 
of complaint. 

Of course from one point of view (for I am altogether 
with you on the question of Church and State) the more 
such things happen the better, as people will see the 
abuses of the whole system, but still I think such 
things ought not to be left unnoticed. 


Having made inquiries upon this subject, we 
find that the charge thus made is substantially 
true. The presentation is reported in the Guardian 
of last week, but the living does not appear to be 
of the value reported by our correspondent. We 
have some curious information, however, as to the 
history of this living. It appears that Low Moor 
was formed out of the old parish of Bradford some 
fifty years or more ago. A Mr. Fawcett becam e 
incumbent, a good man, whose death caused great 
grief to the parishioners. Then the presentation 
became vested in the Vicar of Bradford. Dr. 
Burnet, the then vicar, presented his son, whose 
character we have no wish to criticise. Dr. Ryan 
succeeded Dr, Burnet, and has been called upon to 
present some one to the vicarage. He, like his 
predecessor, has accordingly presented his son, and, 
as a correspondent says, ‘‘ Nothing could be more 
natural”; but, also, as our correspondent says, 
“Whatever there is about the transaction extra- 
vagant or indefensible is due to the system which 
engenders such monstrous perversions.” Let it be 
considered, so far as we are concerned, that our 
information is derived from a beneficed clergyman 
of the Establishment. 


in 


THE BATH CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The meetings of the Church Congress this year 
have been very successful as regards numbers ; but 
the tone of the meetings has, we think, been lower 
than it has been at previous congresses. Where 
some hundreds of individuals of all characters are 
brought together it is almost inevitable that there 
should be some exhibitions of bad taste, of hot 
temper, and of inferior motive. The Chairman of 
the conference, Lord Alfred Hervey, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, at the very commencement of his 
inaugural address, gave the first example of bad 
taste. Referring to Bath as it was, he alluded to 
„ preaching-houses, to which people flocked to hear 
and to criticise their favourite preachers ; eloquent 
preachers without the ballast of parochial responsi- 
bilities ; congregational isolation from the system 
of the Church; nominal Christianity without any 
distinct holding of Church principles or Church 
doctrines.” Here the first reference was palpable. 
It was to William Jay, in comparison with whom 
Lord Alfred Hervey can scarcely be said to shine. 
For the Churchmen of that period we are not called 
upon to answer ; but what are the ‘‘ Church prin- 
ciples and Church doctrines” of this period? Are 
there not thousands of clergymen who would deny 
that Lord Alfred Hervey himself holds them? 
What would Archdeacon Denison say? The rest 
of the inaugural address was brief, but vague, and 
scarcely equal in any respect to the inaugural ad- 
dresses of previous years. 

We had considerable curiosity as to what would 
be the character of the Bishop of Oxford’s paper on 


the Church's Duty in regard to Strikes and 
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Labour,” the reading of which occupied the first | 
place in the discussions of the congress. Two cir- 
cumstances have to be considered in regard to this 
subject. The first is that the report of the Royal 
Commission as to the condition of the labourers in 
the agricultural districts had brought out such ap- 
palling facts as to indicate that the clergy, who had 
been supposed to have converted all these districts 
into the most delightful of Christian Arcadias, 
had either altogether neglected their duty or had 
been incapable of performing it. Vice, squalor, 
dirt, destitution, and ignorance were found to reign 
throughout the very districts where the clergy were 
supposed to reign supreme—where they claimed to 
be the sole guardians of the moral, the religious, 
and the social condition of the people, and from 
which, accordingly, they warned off, and, as far as 
they could, kept off, every intruder. Then comes 
the sudden uprising of this terribly-neglected class 
and the accusation, from their own mouths, that the 
clergy had neither sympathised with nor helped 
them. To this accusation the Bishop of Oxford gave 
a reply. He spoke throughout, in an aggrieved 
tone, of the ‘‘abuse” that had been hurled at the 
clergy :— | 
Meetings have been held in hundreds of parishes, at 
which abuse of the clergy has been the prominent topic 
of discourse. Week after week you will see delivered 
at each railway-station the packets of newspapers by 
which this abuse is propagated: Sunday after Sunday 
you may notice knots of labouring men gathered at a 
gateway, or in the corner of a field, round one who is 
reading the newspaper to his fellows. It is no mild 
censure of their neighbours which these listeners hear. 
They are told that the clergy are guilty of intolerable 
crimes—that they are the poor man’s oppressors, and 
deadly foes. For my own part, I cannot regard with 
equanimity the existence of bitterness and malignity 
around me, even though I may not be the only object 
of attack. I am not satisfied to be exposed to public 
infamy and scorn,” as an Episcopal scoundrel,” guilty 
of crimes ‘‘the Newgate Calendar cannot equal, be- 
cause the libeller has screened himself from justice by 


including with me twenty-seven other innocent persons 
in his unmanly assault. 


What should be done in reply to this? The 
bishop flatly said that it was not the Church’s duty 
to interfere between the labourers and their em- 
ployers; but it seems to us that he stated the 
question in a misleading way. Nobody pretends 
that it is the Church’s duty to regulate wages— 
nobody has ever hinted at such a thing. The 
gravamen of the complaint is that the personal 
sympathies of the clergy are with the employers 
and not with the employed, with the rich and not 
with the poor, with the powerful and not with the 
weak. It is that they, while they preach sub- 
servience to the labourer, do not preach duty 
to the person Who employs the labourer—that, in 
a word, they truckle to the one class and bully the 
other. The bishop sees, however, that the clergy 
must do more than they have done ; for the Church, 
he told the congress :— 


Holds it a sin to oppress the hireling in his wages, 
not because the man has some indefinite right to more 
money, but because it is part of Christian charity to 
show him brotherly kindness, and to help him on his 
way. The master's duty is not done when the wages 
have been paid: he owes offices of charity, kindly 
treatment, friendly consideration and respect. The 
Church, I fear, has not always taught these duties as 
plainly as she ought to have taught them : perhaps we 
should not have come to our present pass if she had. 
When he added that the clergy must address them - 
selves to their work ‘‘ with a determination to get 
at the heart of the people about them,” he hit the 
marrow of the question at issue. Hearts have not 
been got at: how could they have been? The clergy 


have not gone the right way to work. 


Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s paper on the same subject 
was of a happier tone, beginning at once by saying 
that the main point was the right mental attitude, 
„the Christian direction of the sympathies.” Mr. 
Davies not only justified the combinations of work- 
men, but he asked. 


Is it for us, who learn and teach from the New Testa- 
ment, to give sympathy and aid to the better off in 
keeping the worse off out of power! Can we by any 
stretch of imagination conceive of St. James or St. Paul 
taking the side of the upper classes against the lower! 
It is the glory of the Christian Church to ho ve 
favoured the abolition of slavery, the emancipation of 
serfs. The Church of to-day would be degenerate and 
ay ey if it were to commit itself to the policy of keep- 
ing the labourer as dependent and helpless as possible. 
Passing by the question whether the Church is 
not ‘‘degenerate and disloyal,” Mr. Davies justi- 
fied the paid agitators,” and even thought it con- 
ceivable that the resident clergy and squires might 
have done their work ; that the Arches and others 
were quite as worthy of honour as the secretary of 
the Church Defence Association, and that ‘‘ the 
Church of England greatly needs the help of Divine 
grace to preserve it from an undue reverence for 
station and property.” Ah, said Mr. Davies,— 

The jog-trot of the Church goes sadly too much to 


the tune of “‘proputty, proputty, proputty.” Let us 
leave the defence of property to statesmen and econo- 


mists; ministers of Christ have the care of living souls | 
of men and brothers. It is not for us to teach that 
exclusive rights are the foundation of the social edifice. 
Is not God Himself calling this Church of ours, which 
has so uniqne a tion in the world, with its animating 
historical traditions, with its evory fibre twisted into the 
e interests of a great people, to disown the 
ignoble task of bolstering up the privileges of the fortu- 
nate, and to claim the honours of a generous unworldli- 
oa — sacred right of sympathy with the poor and 
e weak ! 


Now, the first of these addresses was received 
throughout with every expression of approval, 
whereas Mr. Davies’s address excited many mur- 
murs, and as the Times reporter remarks, ‘it can 
hardly be said that the sympathies of his audience 
were on his side.“ Here we have the first indica- 
tion of the tone of the congress, and a justification 
of what the labourers have said against the clergy. 
The two papers provoked a good and honest discus- 
sion. Canon Girdlestone warned the clergy that if 
they continued to oppose the first awakening of the 
agricultural labourers, the vantage ground which 
they occupied would slip from under their feet ; he 
asked them whether it was that they were afraid 
of disturbing the ‘‘ paternal feeling”? he acknow- 
ledged that it existed, but not. to the extent 
described. If it did,” said the canon, who is one 
of the two or three clergymen who have had any 
sympathy with the labourers, 


The country would not be covered with cottages 
which were in too many instances hovels in which not 
one of those present would consent to stable their horses 
—hovels without ventilation, drainage, or the surround- 
ings necessary for ordinary decency ; hovels which bred 
a race of men who from want of domestic comfort spent 
their lives in the pothouse, and who had nothing to look 
forward to but to be buried in a pauper's grave; hovels 
which bred a race of women whose maidenly blushes 
were blotched in consequence of the scenes they were 
obliged to witness, in consequence of the want of proper 
sleeping accommodation, 


The canon furthermore told the clergy that they 
were not free from blame, and in a splendid perora- 
tion he solemnly declared that the man he should 
fear most to meet at the last great day was the 
poor labourer, who, perhaps, if he had exercised his 
ministry more faithfully and more fearlessly in de- 
nouncing social abuses, might have been spared a 
life of misery and penury and a pauper’s grave.” 

The after discussion was not worth much. Earl 
Nelson seemed to take the bishop’s side; Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope went in for better cottages, but at the 
same time more more control” ; while the Marquis 
tk Bath vindicated the present position of the 
labourers. Curious that a bishop, an earl, and a 
marquis should be the three persons who show no 
disposition to take the labourers’ side! Was the 
concluding speech of the bishop inorical or not? He 
rejoiced that the discussion had brought out 80 
prominently the deep sympathy of the congress 
with the labouring classes, and so on, but our own 
judgment is in the contrary direction. The 
sympathy was not with the labourers but with 
their masters, and the first murmur of the congress 
was expreesed at Mr. Davies, who stands almost 
alone amongst his class in his active sympathy with 
the main body of the agriculturalists. 

We have given prominent place to this discussion 
because of its importance as an index to the feeling 
of the clergy. It occupied all the first sitting 
of the first day. In the evening the question of lay 
help was discussed, being opened by a paper from 
the Rev. W. Cadman, who, when he described the 
Church of England as Protestant, was greeted both 
with cheers and hisses. Mr. Cadman vindicated 
the employment of lay help, as did the Rev. H. D. 
Nihill, who followed him. In the course of the dis- 
cussion sisterhoods also were vindicated, Sir 
Erasmus Phillips standing up for vows. Then came 
Archdeacon Denison, whose appearance provoked a 
perfect uproar, and who was prevented from finish- 
ing his speech by sheer noise. The point of the 
archdeacon’s speech was that he believed in lay 
helpers, especially when bishops stopped the mouths 
of curates, after saying which confusion became 
worse confounded. Good words were said after- 
wards, and the discussion was closed in fair temper 
by Alderman Bennett, of Manchester, humorously 
vindicating the superiority of lay preaching. The 
subject of almsgiving was also discussed, two papers 
being read, one by Earl Nelson and another by Dr. 
Hannah. The main drift was in favour of a better 
organisation of Christian charity for the relief of 
the poor, but, at the same time, this was opposed 
as tending topauperism. Nevertheless, the discus- 
sion was a healthy one, and on the whole, when it 
was over, the congress may be said to have done a 
good day’s work in its first day. 


On Wednesday, the second day, the subject of 
„Missions was very well debated by an unusual 
number of speakers, but nothing new was said 
about it. It is curious, however, to find such re- 
— insistance upon the necessity of ‘‘a 
| ishop” for missionaries, without which officer 


other denominations have altogether outstripped 
the Established Church. The great subject of 
debate this day, however, was the Union of 
Church and State,” and to hear this debate a v 

large audience had gathered together. Dean Boyd, 
of Exeter, read the first paper, which was of the 
ordinary stamp, every argument having been an- 
swered over and over again. Once more we were 
told that Voluntaryism is eccentric and fitful; 
that it would not suffice for districts where there 
was no demand for spiritual work, although the 
members of the Church claimed part of the laurel 
crown of voluntary effort.” It was admitted, how- 
ever, that the Church was greatly hampered in her 
work by legal forms, &c. Dean Boyd's address does 
not seem to have been of a very remarkable cha- 
racter. On the whole, Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
succeeded the dean, did better. The feeling of the 
Congress was unmistakeably manifested when he 
said that he should assume that his audience all 
felt the maintenance of the union of Church and 
State to be desirable, when only one voice was 
heard on the side of the ‘‘ Noes.” t Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s utterances were, that if the 
Church was to be dissolved, it would not be by in- 
terference from without, but by blows from 
within“; and that Churchmen had no right to 
claim at one and the same time the privil of 
Establishment and the freedom of disestablish- 
ment — a sentiment which met with marked 
applause. Referring to disestablishment, Sir 
Stafford said that— 


There were those who thought that if the Church 
were disestablished, she would become more powerful 
than ever. He did not deny that there might be 
reasons which would justify separation, and es ly 
would that be the case if the preservation of Catholic 
truth were involved—(cheers)—but he believed that if 
the Church wore voluntarily and needlessly to separate 
from the State, she would thereby inflict a great blow 
on religious truth and freedom. He looked with equal 
alarm at the attempts unduly to restrain liberty, and 
the attempts to go beyond the barriers fixed by the 
Church for the defence of religious truth, (Chsers.) 
He also viewed with regret the exclusion of the laity 
and the frequent want of support to the authori of 
bishops. If the Establishment was to be p „it 
must be by a careful recognition on the part of ita 
members of the at principles on which it was 
founded. The iest means of preventing a collision 
between the two bodies was to provide for such a repre. 
sentation of the laity as would tend to secure harmo- 
nious action. If the Church was to stand she must 
have the Christian laity with her. 


The subsequent discussion was vigorously sus- 
tained, but some curious things were said. Thus, 
Mr. Garwood thought that the political freedom 
of the nation was involved in the maintenance of 
the union; and Rev. Alfred T. Lee, ag was natural, 
spoke for the Church Defence Institution :— 


Whatever some sanguine ple might think in re- 
ference to separation, they might rely upon it that the 
Church would not be disestablished without being also 
disendowed. ‘I'he cause of disestablishment had many 
secret sources of support. It was 9 in the sup- 

ort of the pulpit and the press, and especially powerful 
in having a great central executive in London watching 
for opportunities of undermining the Church. They 
were told by Mr. Chamberlain, in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, that the repeal of the 25th clause of the Education 
Act was nothing in comparison with the disestablish- 
ment of the National Church, and the confiscation of her 
property. Recent successes had greatly encouraged the 
opponents of the Church. ‘‘ We are governed,” they 
said, “by an Imperial Parliament, and English, 
Scotch, and Irish members will combine for the common 
object.” The Church of England must prepare to meet 
this powerful opposition. For that purpose she had an 
admirable organisation in her parishes, rural deaneries, 
and dioceses ; and if these could be properly combined, 
they would hear little more of disestablishment. They 
required a good organisation to secure such combination ; 
and they had one in the Church Defence Association, 
whose central office was in London, and which for the 
last two years and a-half had watched all that concerned 
the cause of Establishment. | 


Confiscation again, you see! Mr. T. Hughes, 
M. P., went on the old Broad Church line. The 
nation must have a spiritual life and some mode of 


Church! The logic of the Broad-Churchman is 
really wonderful. 
against the separation of secular and seam yon. as 
though any anti-State-Churchman prop such a 
thing. Next— 


The members of the Liberation Society, professing 
the desire for a better representation of spiritual life, 
proposed to get rid of the great means of representin 
it. Where else than in the Charch had been foun 
such men as Arnold and Whately, and Julius Hare and 
Pusey, and Keble and Morrison, and, greatest of all, 
a man who had been lately taken from them, Frederick 
Maurice? Among Nonconformists such men would 
have been called heretics, and could not have done the 
work they had done. If the Church of England would 
strive to remove the feeling of social inferiority on the 

of Dissenters, and meet them fairly, treating them 
as nonconforming members of the Church, she would 
have no cause for apprehension. 

The tone of Mr. Hughes’s speech was good, but 
his matter was weak; but this is the characteristic 
of all his speeches. Mr. Beresford Hope said 
nothing worth repeating or reporting, but Arch- 
deacon’s Denison’s humorous audacity must have 
been worth listening to. 
specimen— 

In 1866 he saw a letter, in which the great disesta . 
blisher of these times said that the disestablishment of 
the Church of Ireland was a thing so absolutely remote 
that it was not necessary in any way or shape to con- 
sider it, and yet in 1868 he put his resolutions on the table 
of the House of Commons relating to the Irish Church. 
Perhaps, therefore, the disestablishment of the English 


* 


expressing it; therefore there must be a State- 


Then Mr. Hughes protested 
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Church was nearer than many persons thought. (Hear, 
hear.) He himself could no longer use that enthusiastic 
language which he had formerly used on this question.. 
He felt with the utmost 1 that he was placing him - 
self in a position which he would not willingly occup 
before those whose good opinion he greatly valued. 
Many of them, he knew, entirely disagreed with him in 
almost everything. (Laughter.) He really valued their 
good a cane ceed eee would not willingly say 
anything to offend them. Some years ago he was the 
editor of a paper called the Church and State Review. 
It was so very well and ably conducted—(laughter)— 
and went so straight to the point, that it had a very 
short life. (Renewed laughter.) People said it was 
very dull. He knew it was—(much laughter)—but 
those who made the remark showed a great want 
of knowledge of what was necessary to make a good 
paper. Anybody could write a thing like the Satur- 
day Review or the Pali Mall Gazetie — (renewed 
laughter)—but it took a man who had got something 
in him to write a dull paper. (Roars of laughter.) 
He mentioned this to show that he had given 
greet consideration to the subject, and that he 
not hastily come to his present conclusion. He 
had no doubt about the duty of the nation to have 
a national Church, but looking at the present state of 
things, seeing what the House of Commons is and is 
likely to be, and seeing the very inadequate attempts 
which were made to resist what is threatening the 
Church, he could not join in the applause which had 
greeted the speeches which had just been delivered. He 
wished to warn his countrymen before he died that if 
they wanted to save the Church of England they could 
only doit by more energetic and close attention, and by 
leaving each other alone and not tearing one another to 
pieces, (Much laughter.) They could not get rid of tho 
different sections and schools inthe Church. Why, then, 
could they not leave one another alone aud give 
credit for being honest? He had never, notwith- 
standing his ultra High Churchmanship, known for 
a moment a temptation to leave the Church of 
England, and why, then, should he not be left 
alone! (Cries of No, no,” Hear, hear,” Tes, 
yes,” 1 27 laughter, and long continued interrup- 
tion.) Unless they were all combined in defence of the 
Church, how was it ible for them to resist the 
attempt at disestablishment ! (Applause.) ~ 
After this the debate Awhile. Mr. Goe, Pre- 
bendary Clark, and Mr. Raikes attempted to sus- 
tain it, but it ended in a very small way. As a 
whole it was a fair expression of opinion, but not 
remarkable as an intellectual demonstration. In 
the subsequent discussion on the supply of candidates 
for holy orders, there seemed to be a general feeling 
that there was room for improvement in the clergy, 
but no definite conclusion was arrived at. It was 
the same with regard to the ‘‘Temperance Ques- 
tion,” although there was a strong preponderance 
of opinion in favour of increased action upon the 
subject. It is curious, however, to see that no ques- 
tion can be discussed without reference to disesta- 


„Cathedral ch 
sion. On this subject Canon Selwyn advocated 
more ‘revolutionary ” views, which were backed 
by Mr. E. A. Freeman, a man whom one is sur- 
prised to find still a Churchman. Mr. Freeman 
assailed the whole system of non-residentiary 
canons, expressing the opinion that ‘‘men should 
not receive larger incomes for the duty of staying 
among,” and soon. Mr. Neville-Grenville thought 
the bishops could do nothing in the matter, and the 
president actually replied that the bishops had sat 
upon the question for a long time, but had 
‘hatched nothing.” One speaker after another 
took a similar line, and it was evident that there is 
a reigning discontent with things as they are. 
Well, it has taken a long time to get up, and it is 
got up too late. , 

The most conspicuous feature of the fourth and 
last day’s roceedings was a discussion on the 
Life of Godliness,” which was opened by the 
Rev. E. Garbett, in a paper of great spiritual 

wer. We have not pretended to summarise the 

ebates upon any of the subjects submitted to the 
Congress, and this discussion could, least of all, be 
summarised. It has been refreshing to us, how- 
ever, to read it, and to feel, from reading it, what 
thorough depth of godliness there is in so many 
members of the Established Church. They have 
the work of Christ at heart as much as we have. 
If they could only know that that work could be 
done better than they can now do it! That is 
what we have to teach them, and sure we are that 
we shall teach them. 

We have not referred to all the subjects discussed 
at the congress, but if our readers have followed 
us, they will have seen that there is great activity 
of thought in the Established Church upon every 
question relating to religious, ecclesiastical, and 
social questions. This is the happiest of all signs. 
What is always to be dreaded is mere apathy. 
That, certainly, does not exist. There is real life ; 
the quicker therefore will come the consummation 
for which we most devoutly wish, 


— 


o 


RELIGIOUS PROVISION IN THE RURAL 
PARISHES OF WILTSHIRE. 


Nearly a year ago it was decided by the com- 
mittee of the Wilts and East Somerset Congrega- 
tional Union, to ascertain the religious provision 
made in the rural parishes of the union, and Mr. 
W. Tuck, of Bath, gave his services for that pur- 
pose. The inquiry has not yet been completed, but 
the results so far were communicated by Mr. Tuck 
in a paper read before the union at the annual 
meeting held at Wilton at the close of Jast month. 


blishment. A Rev. Mr. Grier was of opinion that 
if ever the Church should fail as an Establishmen 

it would be ‘‘ not because her members were biting 
and devouring one another, but because they were 
not banded together to remove this national sin” 
of drunkenness. Here again, too, the Dissenters 
had set them a good example ” (how is it that Dis- 
senters always have to set them a good example ?); 
while Mr. Littlewood exclaimed that it was a 
burning reproach to the Church of England that 
what Methodist and Congregational ministers could 
do for the cause of Christ the clergy could not do. 
But has not that always been the case ? 


The meeting on Theological Thought” was a 
thoroughly important one, and one of the most sug- 
ive and useful held during the whole congress. 
t was admirably opened by Canon Lightfoot, who 
advocated the increased study of theology. But 
what does the reader think? The Rev. Samuel 
Garratt happened to say that he ed with that 
great doctor of the Reformation, “Martin Luther, 
that prayer, study, and meditation made the theo- 
logian, and Martin Luther’s name was received 
with hisses. Yet, this was a Congress of the Pro- 
testant Established Church in England ! | 


We pass over the public meeting on the Church 
and the Masses, 1 if possible, to say some - 
* about that by-and-by, to note the discussion 
on the third day of the congress on the Episco- 
pate and Church Organisation,” which was opened 
in an admirable manner by the Rev. J. Griffith, 
vicar of Neath. Mr. Griffith went in for an increase 
of the episcopate. Well, a good many have gone in 
for that before, but every Government has stopped 
the way. But Mr. Griffith went beyond this. He 
said that the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
must not be used to increase the Episcopate, but 


he 8 ted the use of the cathedral revenues. 
Then came a ‘‘ revolutionary suggestion. Where 
was the appointment of the new bishop to lie? Mr. 


Griffith ignored the Crown, and amidst the cheers 
of his audience declared that it could not be vested 
in the wey alone, but that the voice of the 
laity must also be heard.” And more. He (the 
bishop) must work with a council, and the autocrat 
of the — must also disappear with the autocrat 
of the diocese ; all which revolutionary suggestions 
Were received with what some old-fashioned 
Churchmen, if there are any left, would call 
alarming applause. The reception of Mr. Griffith’s 
paper in fact, and the tone of discussion to which 
it gave rise, was the first indication the’ congress 
gave that the Church is moving, and moving in the 
right direction. One after another member spoke 
of the necessity ot increasing the power of the 
laity. But when that power is effectively increased, 
—what then? Will the laity stand this medieval 
Church? Will Parliament give it the ‘‘ freedom 
of disestablishment ”"? The time of choice will 
— 12 and we know pretty well what the choice 


That gentleman confined his attention to the county 
of Wilts, which in 1871 contained a population of 
257,177, and is divided into seventeen registration 
districts, and forty-one subdistricts, the parishes 
being 321. In only ten of these subdistricts was 
there an increase of population, and that of a 
trifling amount, from 1861 to 1871 ; in twenty-two 
subdistricts the population has declined. 

Mr. Tuck states in his paper that, according to 
the census of 1851, the total religious accommoda- 
tion for the — was 185, 254 sittings, or 76 ˙8 per 
cent. of the population—18 8 per cent. above the 
estimated required number. There was no district 
which was not above the standard, the lowest 
being Calne, with 63°3 per cent., and the highest 
Mariborough, with 99°1 per cent. 

The average accommodation provided by the 
Church of England was 45:2 per cent., varying from 
21˙1 per cent. in the Melksham subdistrict to 64°5 
per cent. in the Marlborough subdistrict. The 
average accommodation provided by Protestant 
Nonconformists in 1851 was 31°l per cent., the 
lowest being in Cricklade subdistrict, with 18°9 
per cent., and the highest in Melksham 
subdistrict, with 51.1 per cent. It also appears 
that the number of places of worship con- 
nected with the Church of England in 1851 was 
331; connected with Nonconformists, 372 (98 
Baptist, 90 Wesleyan, 73 Independent, 87 Primi- 
tive Methodist, and 24 various). The returns for 
the present year have been only partially obtained, 
but so far as the Church of England is concerned, 
Mr. Tuck has reason to believe that the increase of 
religious accommodation has not been large, and 
has been mainly confined to Salisbury and the 
neighbouring parishes. In the city itself about 
2,000 additional sittings have been provided. So 
far as information goes, the accommodation pro- 
vided by Nonconformists in the country is conside- 
rably larger than in 1851. 

In many districts it appears that the landowners 
will not allow Dissenting services to be held, and 
the following remarks sent with the returns are 
quoted as samples :— 

From one district : ‘‘Here there is a clergyman who 
preaches the truth, but has procured the closing of a 
cottage meeting by Dissenters, and the owners of the 
village will not allow any such meeting to be held, 
except in the streets.” In another: “ Religiously, this 
place is in a wretched plight. The church is unfit for 
the village, and the clergyman little respected.” In 
another: No other place of worship than the church. 
Clergyman Irish. hole village owned by a resident 
landlord of High-Church tendencies.” Again : “ Here, 
as well as in every other place, sacramentarianism 
reigns in the Church of England.” In another: In 
the village there used to bea small barn-like chapel, 


but being private 2 12 and never conveyed to 
trustees, it fell into the hands of one of the sworn 
enemies of Dissent, about three years since, on the 
death of its chief supporter.“ Another: ‘ The whole 
parish is held * Church family, preventing any Dis- 
senting chapel being built.“ In another: A Baptist 


” fitly followed this discus- 


chapel allowed by the indulgence of the proprietor and 
lord of the manor.” 

In some 130 villages, some of considerable size, 
there are none but Church of England places of 
worship. | 

From the re issued by the union it appears 
that since 1851 there has been expended in connec: 
tion with the Wilts and Somerset C ional 
Union 11, 186“. in mission work, but this only 
represents the outlay through the committee of the 
union. Since 1861 new chapels have been built in 
Broadchalk, Swindon, Malmesbury, Chapmanslade, 
Heytesbury, Calne, Mere, Batheaston, Crockerton, 
and Birdbush ; new schools erected in five places; 
and in many places 112 have been repaired and 
improved. In some of the towns of the union 
there is a surplus of religious accommodation; 
others appear to be much neglected. As a rule 
the ministrations of the Church of England in the 
county are of a sacramentarian character, and this 
style of teaching is increasing 8 the 
county in many places assuming very large pro- 
portions. In some large districts Congregatio ts 
exert little influence, and many of the villages are 
in a very destitute spiritual condition. 

Mr. Tuck refers to the movement among the 
farm labourers, which receives very little support 
from the clergy. In this matter Nonconformists 
stand on vantage ground, and ought to use every 
exertion to improve their spiritual agencies in these 
districts. So far as Wiltshire is concerned, the 
charge against Dissenters that they neglect the 
mae districts does not hold good, though there is 
abundant room for additional effort. The paper 
contained a number of suggestions having that 
object in view—such as more consideration and 
sympathy for those who occupy the ‘‘ outposts ” by 
thos who live in cities and towns; visits of town 
ministers to village stations ; visitation of the rural 
parishes by deputations who might hold a series of 
services ; a further carrying out of the grouping of 
villages under evangelists or village pastors ; the 
greater employment of lay agency ; and a more 
sustained interest by the churches of the union in 
the work which it undertakes. 


At the session of the Wilts and East Somerset 
Union, at which Mr. Tuck’s report was made, the 
Rev. W. Clarkson presided; and in the evening 
there was a public meeting, presided over by 8. 
Wills, Esq., who spoke strongly of the Popish 
character of the Church of England. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. A. Rowland, on Our 
present duty in vegies to the revival of Popery, 
and by the Rev. E. Edwards, on The Decay of 
Piety.” 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


The ceremony of swearing in the Old Catholic 
Bishop Reinkens, at Berlin on Tuesday, last week, 
was conducted in strict accordance with the esta- 
blished custom of receiving the oath of allegiance 
from Roman Catholic bishops. The scene select ad 
for the ceremony was the session-room in the Ministry 
of Public Worship. The witnesses present were, on 
behalf of the Crown, Under-Secretary of State Herr 
Sydow, and Privy Councillors Greiff, Keller, Stieve, 
and Lukanus on the part of the Old Catholic 
Church ; Canon von Reichthofen, Professors Knoodt, 
Weber, Schmölders; Privy Councillor Elvenich, 
and Dr. Hasenclever. An altar with two burning 
lights had been placed at the east end of the rooms. 
The ordinary Roman Church missal wasused. The 
Minister of Worship, Dr. Falck, opened the pro- 
ceedings by an address, in which he referred to the 
existing divisions in the Catholic Church, and, 
though abstaining from any direct attacks upon 
the Roman branch, remarked with emphasis upon 
the wide difference to the Crown of receiving the 
oath of a bishop of the Old Catholic community, 
avowedly friendly to the Government, and of a 
Romanist bishop openly at war with the same. 
After the Old Catholics have raised themselves so 
far by their own exertions to the status of a Church, 
the Minister continued, mere justice demands that 
the State should give them its protection and aid, and 
such it accords the more readily since it knows it to be 
one of the fundamental principlesof the Old Catho- 
lies to render to Cœsar the things that are Cæsar's. 
The Old Catholics have appealed to the State with 
manifest confidence in its friendliness. The State 
now openly returns that confidence. To this address 
Bishop Reinkens briefly replied in much the same 
strain. He then took the oath according to the 
ordinary formula, omitting only such passages as 
the Romanist bishops on their frequently main- | 
tain to constitute a reservation of merely condi- 
tional allegiance. Finally a protocol was drawn up 
and signed by all present. . Falck’s is the only 
Ministerial signature affixed, the Emperor’s sanction 
having been accorded by his signature at the order 
in council of September which authorises the 
Minister of Worship to receive the bishop’s oath. 


The Provincial Correspondence, in an article upon 
the war which the Catholic bishops continue to 
— against the State, says: — The Government 
will employ, if necessary, the severest and most 
thorough measures to bend or break the arrogance 
of the Roman hierarchy. But the Catholic popu- 
lation whose consciences are not wounded by the 
ecclesiastical laws, and who are anxious for the 

reservation of peace, should take care not to 
increase at the elections the number of Ultramon- 
tane deputies, whose efforts, under the leadershi 
of Rome, are directed to fighting the State an 
destroying the peace of the country.” | 
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The North German Gazette says legal proceedings 
are about to be adopted with the view of — 
away from Monsignor Ledochowski all power o 
doing further mischief in the dioceses of Gnesen 
and Posen. Of this prelate the Daily News corre- 
spondent says :— | 

He courts martyrdom, and I am afraid he will be 
gratified. He would, doubtless, prefer to go to prison, 
and with a view to render the seizure of 2 property 
for the fines impossible, he is making it over to third 
parties; but it is more likely that he will be sent out of 
the country. [He will first be invited to retire from his 
high office—it is even reported that this step has alread 
been taken—and when he refuses, a gendarme wi 
escort him to the border. It does not appear that the 
Government is disposed to adopt the simple expedient 
of withholding from his salary a sum sufficient to pay 
his numerous fines. This measure was adopted by the 
Bishop of Fulda, but he was comparatively a modest 
offender, whereas Ledochowski’s fines would soon eat 
up his salary. It is probable, moreover, that the 
Government means to stop his salary altogether, as a 
distinct penalty. There are many persons who would 
be pleased to learn that Ledochowaki had besh subjected 
to some process calculated to keep him quiet. He is a 
noisy, pretentious prelate, wholly lacking in courage, 
judgment, intelligence, and other qualities, which if 
properly used, might impart at least a degree of dignity 
to the cause of the Ultramontanes. 

It is stated that the Supplementary Ecclesias- 
tical Bill, the proposition, of which before the 
. chambers next session is contemplated, if not 
definitely determined, is already drawn up, and 
has obtained the virtual sanction of the Cabinet. 
Pointed in the first instance against Archbishop 
Ledochowski, it aims above all at establishing the 
right of deposing refractory prelates against whom 
the State has no appeal to any spiritual superior 
in the realm. The right of deposition will not be 
entrusted to Government, but will be vested in the 
legal tribunal already 1 which will exercise 
summary power. he State having found it 
necessary to deprive Catholic priests of the 
registers, it is believed that the 3 of civil 
marriage cannot be much longer delayed. : 


Some sensation has been caused at Berlin by a 
furious article in the Catholic organ, inciting its 
friends to violence and civil war. Scandalous de- 
nunciations are heaped upon Bishop Reinkens, and 
some of his friends are apprehensive about his per- 
sonal safety. | 

Complaints have been made to the Swiss Federal 
Council by the authorities of Geneva that Mgr. 
Mermillod is carrying on intrigues on the frontier, 
and it is asked that the Swiss Minister in Paris 
should make representations on the subject to the 
French Government. 

The Journal de Florence states that the Pope is 
studying the archives of the Pontificate of Pius VI., 
during the revolutionary persecution of the Church 
in 1793 and the following years, in order to take 
the same measures in Switzerland at the present 
juncture as the Papacy then adopted in France. 

A Swiss paper, the Journal de Genéve, publishes 
a letter declaring that the Bishop of Nancy has 

iven in his adhesion to the Old Catholic party. 

he report is, however, contradicted in a Paris 
telegram. 

The Germania, the recognised organ of the Centre 
party in Prussia, in replying to an article in the 
official Provincial Correspondence, calls upon the 
Catholics to prepare for war. The Catholic popu- 
lation (it says) is making ready for the electoral 
struggle with an alacrity and resolution such as 
have been unknown in previous contests of the 
kind. Hypocritical and infamous Liberalism ’ 
has ventured to assail the sanctity of conscience 
and the sacredness of the Christian family, in 
order to establish the impious orgies of heathen 
lawlessness on the ruins of the Christian world— 
order; thousands of petitions and protests have 
not prevented ‘Liberalism’ from flinging with 
criminal hand its flaming torch into the sacred 
temple of peace. Well! it has desired war, it 
shall have it.” These utterances are provoked by 
the exhortation of the official paper to the people 
of Prussia not to select representatives ‘‘ whose 
whole efforts are directed against the supremacy 
of the State under the leadership of Rome.” 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News 
writes :— | | 


The fight is now raging in nearly every Prussian 
diocese. One of the prelates who has just joined the 
insurrection is the Bishop of Kulm. Bishop von der 
Marwitz of Kulm was a favourite protéyé of the Go- 
vernment on account of his supposed loyalty, and 


because he was thought to be opposed to Polish agita- | 


tion. But he, too, has fallen. In his eyes,” as a 
melancholy evening journal puts it, ‘‘ the commands of 
the Pope are mightier than the laws of the State.” He 
has been summoned into court to explain the appoint- 
ment of a parish priest contrary to law. There is a 
good prospect of work for the Government in the 
diocese of Cologne, where it appears there are some 
twelve hundred priests who await, and many of whom 
will never receive, the endorsement of the State. This 
is doubtless the region which will give the most trouble. 
Dr. Melchers is less impetuous than the Archbishop of 
Posen ; but he is abler, cooler, and moré dangerous. 
He has not, like Ledochowski, race prejudices to make 
use of, but he has a very large diocese, and is sur- 
rounded by a people as sternly Catholic as it is anti- 
Prussian. The outbreak of the conflict in the diocese 
was marked by a singular incident. The archbishop 
nominated a priest to the parish of Opladen, without 
going through the vulgar formality of asking the con- 
sent of the Government. The day arriving for the in- 
stallation of the new shepherd, the flock assembled in 
the church, the mass was ready, when the Government 
appeared on the scene. The Government, in the 

of the Landrath, forbade the ceremony, and invited the 
candidate to retire. This he declined to do. Thereupon 


the Landrath drew up a sort of protocol of the - 
ings, and read to the assembly an order forbidding the 
priest to exercise spiritual functions, declaring unlawful 
every marriage ceremony celebrated by him, and warn- 
ing all persons against recognising him in any eccle- 
siastical city. The official then retired, and the 
church authorities proceeded to hold a council of war. 
The result thereof is not yet made public. This is a sort 
of scene which is now simultaneously eccurring in every 
part of Prussia. : : 

A provincial assembly of Westphalian Old 
Catholics was held at Dortmund on Friday, and was 

receded by Divine service in the Evangelical 
Church of St. Mary. Bishop Reinkens preached, 
and Dr. Rausch said mass. assembly met at 
eleven a.m. in the Hotel de Cologne. Some 
attempts (a — — says) was made to cause dis- 
turbances, but the public themselves put down the 
promoters of the disorder, five of whom were placed 
under arrest. | 

It is announced (says the La Semaine Réligieuse) 
that the Bishop of Montpellier, M. Lecourtier, has 
requested the Pope to release him from his epis- 
copal functions. Now it appears that this resigna- 
tion did not originate from himself, but that he 
was obliged to take this line in order to avoid a de- 
thronement with which he was seriously threatened. 
Although he gave in his adherence to the dogma of 
Papal infallibility, he did so against his heart, and, 
in reality, he disapproved the Ultramontane 
absolute tendencies which now prevail in the Ro 
Church. It likewise 1 that in a political 
point of view he did not favour the Legitimists who 
wished to revive the French Monarchy and to place 
M. Chambord on the throne of France. 

On Sunday there was an Old Catholic election at 
Geneva for two rectors and a council. 1, 267 electors 
voted out of 2, 300 registered. Father Hyacinthe 
and M. Chavard were elected by 1, 256 votes, and 
M. Hurtault by 1,255. Nine Liberal members 
were chosen by a similar majority to compose the 
parochial council. No disturbance occurred, and 
the result was received with cheers by a large 
number of people who had assembled to witness 
the counting of the votes. 

The Baltic Gazette says that the Russian Govern- 
ment has been obliged to order arrests among the 
Roman Catholic clergy in the diocese of Chelm. A 
vast politico-religious conspiracy has been dis- 
covered among the clergy. : 


_Mr. Lowe is gazetted an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner. 

_A requisition to Mr. Gladstone is now being 
signed in Essex and Herts, praying for the forma- 
tion of a’separate diocese for those counties, with 
the Abbey Church of St. Alban as its cathedral. 

The Rock states that the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
M.A., vicar of St. Augustine’s, Highbury Park, 
has been appointed by the Lord Mayor elect (Mr. 
Alderman Lusk, M.P.), as his chaplain for the 
ensuing year. 

It is stated at Leeds that Mr. Gladstone has 
offered the vicarage of Leeds, vacant by the eleva- 
tion of Dr. Woodford to the Bishopric of Ely, to the 
Rev. F. G. Wood, the senior curate. The living 
is worth 1,200/. a-year. 

CHURCH AND State rn Mextico.—The Mexican 
Congress has sanctioned constitutional amendments 
opens Church and State, abolishing oaths, pro- 
hibiting monasteries, and banishing the Jesuits. 

A Nonconrormist AssocraTIon has been formed 
at Berkhamstead. At the last school board elec- 
tion the Nonconformists, who com half the 
population of the town, were content to have only 
one of five representatives. 

THE LICEN CR oF A RITUALIST CANCELLED.—The 
Rev. H. W. Hitchcock, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
has just intimated that he had received a notice 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury cancelling his 
licence, but the services could be carried on as 
usual till the official documents arrived. This 
course has been adopted in consequence of the 
alleged Ritualistic practices. The rev. gentleman 
preached an affecting sermon from the text, They 
watched him.”—Sussex Daily News. | 

THe WALLACR Case.—The Edinburgh Presby- 
tery have come to the resolution to take no further 
action in reference to statements they found cen- 
surable in the teaching of the Rev. Dr. Wallace. 
They have, however, cautioned him not to use such 
language in his pulpit ministrations as cannot other- 
wise than be supposed to have a tendency to un- 
settle the minds of his hearers with respect to the 
fundamental articles of the Christian fait 

Dr. CUMMING AND THE JEsUITS.—The ever- 
watchful Dr. Cumming is warning us of a new 
danger. Prince Bismarck having driven about 
4,000 Jesuit priests from Germany, 2,000 of them 
have come to England. These, says the Doctor, 
are permeating all classes of society in this country, 
and are doing ‘their utmost to forward the cause 
they have in hand. The Churches of England and 
Scotland are warned to be on the alert to oppose a 
danger that threatens our common humanity. [Do 
these 2,000 Jesuits speak English!! 

At a Discount.—The advowson and alternate 
right of presentation to the rectory of Shepton 
Mallet, a living of the gross annual value of 863, 
together with the right of presentation to a district 
church worth 150/. a year more, was put up for 
sale the other day. The auctioneer, who enlarged 
upon the advantages of the lot,“ the only encum- 
brance on which is an existing rector pretty far 


advanced in years, estimated its value at 4, 549“. 
Buyers, however, looked on the * ” with 
less favourable eyes, and, the higher offer — | 


3,600/., the reserve was stated to be 4, 000“. 


Whether the highest bidder was a Low Churchman 
or a Ritualist does not appear. 


Tue CLERGY OF THE ABLISHED CHURCH.— 
The Secretary to the Census states that the number 


of cl en of the Church of land who so 
returned themselves in England and Wales at the 
census of 1871 was 20,694. The cl were first 
separately enumerated in 1841, and the following 


e shows the increase in each succeeding decade 


3 5 is ie al 

0. C. in 

1841 14,613" ** 1.613 5 
1851 17,621 * 3,008 
1861 19,195 si 1,574 
1871 . 20,694 a * 1,499 

On com — numbers with the total popula- 

tion at each census, we have the following 

= Laity to each Cl to each 

eac e an eac 
clergyman. 2. — 

i, | — 908 
1851 1.024 976 
1861 1,054 948 


1,097 és sie 911 
Tue CLERGY AND Pouitics.—The clerical wrath 
2 Liberalism] has made a somewhat ridiculous 
exhibition of itself at Bath. After the Church Con- 
gress had proved to its own satisfaction that Chris- 


—— fe 6, 


tianity had nothing to do with the duty of securing 
for the agricultural labourers better homes or better 
pay, and that they must fight their hard battle 


without the aid of the Anglican Establishment, 
several of the members dined together under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. A 
messenger brought the false report that the Con- 
servative candidate had won by a majority of 150, 
and forthwith the clergy sent up a wild cheer. 
They could not take part ina t social reform, 
because they would thus set class 1 class ; 
but they could take part in a political battle, and 
avow themselves to be the intrepid champions of a 
party whose history is the record of class selfish- 
ness. The incident is not very edifying to those 
who have at heart the good of the Church, and it 
will be cited by Dissent with malicious glee.— 
Daily Telegraph. 
Mn. Spuroaron’s Apvice To THE ELEcroRs.— 
= elections are very numerous just now, it is to be 
oped that no Nonconformist will vote for any man 
who will not aid in the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church. Liberal and Tory alike are use- 
less to us if they will not do this much for us. 
When evangelic truth was preached from her pul- 
pits we might be quiet, but now that on all sides 
images are set up in her churches, and full-blown | 
Popery is restored to her pulpits, we are bound to 
demand that this shall no longer be the National 
Church. Let those who approve of Ritualistic 
mmeries pay for them themselves, and have the 
credit of them ; but to lay thie syn o ‘of 
heresies at the door of us all, as our own National 
Church, is abominable. Let any Christian Church- 
man go into a Ritualistic church and see the idols 
and er for himself, — — = — think 
it possible for any man to rongly upon 
the subject. The Romish Church itself now falls 
short of many of the Tractarian superstitions. O 
Lord, how long !—Sword and Trowet for October. 

ConsuLAR CHAPLAINCIES.—The National Church, 
referring to the disestablishment of consular chap- 
laincies abroad, says :—‘‘The Foreign Office has 
recently taken a step which can scarcely be con- 
— likely to advance its own interests or that 
of the country. Lord Granville has issued a circular 
to British corfsuls abroad, informing them that 
after next year they must expect no contributions 
from home funds towards the support of consular 
chaplaincies.’ This arbitrary decision is taken with 
out any reference to Parliament, and ay at the 
dictation of the ey Secretary. We are told 
that a change in the Consular Act of 1825 is con- 
templated ; but so eager is Lord Granville to carry 
out his economic policy that he cannot brook the 
little delay that would be necessary to consult Par- 
liament next session, but proceeds at once to issue. 
his fiat for the withdrawal of a considerable x 
of the salary of the consular chaplains (some 9, O00.) 
—half next year, and all the year following. It 
may, perhaps, be worth the consideration of Lord 
Granville and his colleagues whether the country 
will be content to — Englishmen residing 
or visiting continental cities to be deprived of the 
ministrations of an efficient clergyman. We trust 
that immediately after the first meeting of Parlia- 
ment steps will be taken to bring this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding to the notice of both Houses.” 

THe Irish PRELATES AND Epvucation.—The 
Roman Catholic prelates were to meet yesterday, 
and, if the Dublin Evening Post, which makes the 
announcement, has been rightly informed as to the 
object of the meeting, a new manifesto on the sub- 
ject of education may be looked for as the result of 
the conclave. Moreover there is, it would appear, 
to be an abatement, or rather a practical abandon- 
ment, of the demands heretofore put forward by the 
prelates on this subject. The Post says it is gene- 
rally felt that no legislation can be expected on the 
subject next session, and hints at a great effort to 
raise the annual endowment of the Catholic Univer- 
sity to 15,000/. by a voluntary subscription or a 
sort of authoritative parish assessment. Trinity 
College, the three Queen’s Colleges, the College of 
Science, and the Model and Training Schools of the 
National Board, are all open to Catholics ; and this 
„monopoly in the hands of Protestants” is an 
ascendancy ten thousand times more d s 
than the late Established Church—the cy 
of intellect, of intelligence, of culture—the motive 
powers that secure material progress and political 
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strength.” The consequences, says the Post, will 
in time be disastrous if Catholics bave not the 
moral courage of their convictions, and abandon the 
plea of poverty in such circumstances. 

THe Duke OF ARGYLL AND VOLUNTARYISM.— 
The Duke of Argyll, like many other defenders of 
our Established Churches, talked of the voluntary 
principle as being able to provide for the mutual 
wants of the rich and wealthy,” but not for those 
of the poor living in remote districts. This is a 
mistake into which the duke, with all his acuteness, 
has strangely and unaccountably fallen. At the 
very time he was thus discrediting voluntaryism his 
grace was appealing to it for the means of endowing 
churches in poor and remote districts. The Free 
Church of Scotland at this moment by her vigorous 
voluntary liberality endows churches in hundreds 
of places where the people themselves are unable to 
support the Christian ministry. The Duke of 
Argyll seems to overlook the fact that while 
individual congregations may be too poor to support 
their ministers, the Presbyterian Church to which 
they belong is well able in its collective capacity to 
endow itself by means of a central fund. We do 
not wonder so much at the ministers who followed 
his grace in denouncing the voluntary principle at 
the very time they were descanting upon the great 
things it has done in their hands. Such specimens 
of reverend men sawing away at the branch on 
which they were sitting have of late been very 
familiar to our eyes. We are reminded by them of 
a numerous class of Conservatives who roundly 
abuse the Liberal party, and then attempt to sneak 
into Parliament by a profuse profession of Liberal 
principles. — Weekly Review. 

Tue Case or FatHer O’KEeErre.—The case of 
Father O’ Keeffe was before the National Education 
Commissioners at their meeting in Dublin on Wed- 
nesday. The following motion was adopted :— 
That, in reference to the application of the Rev. 
Robert O' Keeffe, on satisfying the commissioners 
that he is a fit person to exercise the trust, they 
will recognise him as manager of the Callan schools. 
It was then ordered that the inspector of the 
district be furnished with a copy of the Rev. R. 
O’Keeffe’s letter, and be instructed to report and 
inquire on various matters in reference to the schools. 
Previous to the adoption of this resolution, an 
amendment was moved to the effect that the board 
resolve that Mr. O’Keeffe be now restored to the 
managership of the Callan schools. A division was 
taken, when there voted for the amendment—Rev. 
Professor Jellett, Mr. Waldron, Judge Morris, and 
Rev. Mr. Morrell—total four ; against it, Rev. Dr. 
Henry, the Lord Chancellor, Chief Justice Mona- 
han, Mr. Keenan, Judge Fitzgerald, Mr. James 
Gibson, and Mr. Murland; total seven. The amend - 
ment was therefore rejected, and the above motion 
adopted. Father O Keeffe has addressed the 
following letter to the secretaries of the Education 
Office, Dublin :—‘‘ Callan, Oct. 9, 1873.—Gentle- 
men,—In reply to your letter of 11 date, I 
protest in the strongest way I can against the 
injustice of the commissioners in having with - 
held salaries from the teachers of my schools 
and refused to sell school requisites for use 
in them, for the past eighteen months, on the 
alleged grounds of having become unfit to con- 
tinue the manager of these schools. I claim to be 
replaced in the position which I held in April, 1872, 
and repayment of the salaries which I have since paid 
my teachers. By my evidence before the Committee 
of Parliament I satisfied the Government that your 

order for my removal from the schools was in 
clear opposition to your own rules, and altogether 
in excess of any power which you possessed in the 
matter. I cannot, therefore, now be a willin 
party to an inquiry as to my fitness for the office o 
school-manager, until the wrong done me by my 
removal is redressed. As, however, I am no longer 
a free agent, owing to the injustice of your treat- 
ment, I will, under protest, assist your inspector in 
the inquiry committed to him in reference to the 
two schools which by begging and borrowing, I 
hove struggled to keep still open. Several of my 
teachers have been forced to become exiles, and 
I submit to gigantic injustice to save others from 
starvation or the workhouse.—I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, Ropert O' Kxrrk, P. P.“ 


— — 


Mr. Murray’s scientific announcements comprise 
a volume on The Moon, considered as a Planet, 
a World, and a Satellite,” by James Nasmyth, 
C. E., and James Carpenter, F. R. A. S., late of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and a new edition 
of Professor Phillips’s work on The Geology of 
Yorkshire.” 

Thetomb of Joshua, theson of Nun, is stated to have 
been discovered by M. Guerin, the French explorer 
in Palestine. The tomb is situated at Tigné, the 
ancient Timnath Serath, the heritage of Joshua. In 
the hill at this — one tomb has a vestibule inte 
which the light of day penetrates, and the place has 
nearly 300 niches for lamps. The vestibule gives 
entrance to two chambers, one containing fifteen 
receptacles for coffins, and the other but one, in 
which M. Guerin supposes the body of Joshua to 
have been deposited; and he thinks he has dis- 
covered strong evidence of this in the statement 
that the sharp flint knives with which Joshua used 
to circumcise the children of Israel at Gilgal were 
buried in his tomb. On removing the dirt from the 
floor ef the tomb, a large number of flint knives 
were found, as well as in Gilgal, the of the 
Jordan. The pillars in the vestibule of the tomb 


are surrounded by a fillet, in th le of 
— es, y et, in the style of Egyptian 


Beligious and Denominational Rebos. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION.—AUTUMNAL 
MEETING AT IPSWICH. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Punch said a few years since that he started from 
London for Ipswich withaclean shave, and that when 
he got there his beard was pretty well grown. I believe 
there was a rare comical picture of the traveller of 
the stubble chin. I do not know how it is from 
London, but from Peterborough to Ipswich the 
journey was frightful. One might be forgiven for 
believing that he would never get to his destination. 
I came some 200 miles to Peterborough in five hours 
and a half, and fell into the penal servitude of doing 
the rest of the journey in seven! All that one has 
ever read or heard of the Great Eastern is exceeded 
by the dread reality. I do hope—I say this in my 
present mood—that there is a purgatory. If there 
be, then I am sure that there will be a sort. of 
nether journey from Peterborough to Ipswich for 
the purging of the souls of directors, who on earth 
seemed to delight in the slow torture of helpless 
victims. | 

My first impression of Ipswich was most favour- 
able as to the hospitality and thoughtfulness of the 
Congregationalists here. We arrived at 10.30. 
I had of course telegraphed for hotel accomodation, 
but did not know whether mine hosts could take 
me in. On taking my seat in the omnibus a gentle- 
man came to the door, announcing that should any 
one be disappointed of accommodation at the hotels 
or elsewhere, the committee was still sitting at 
St. Nicholas-street Vestry and would do their best to 
help the helpless : happily I had no need of their 
kind offices. 

I am told that the prayer-meeting presided over 
by Dr. Ferguson was crowded, so that by the 
time the meeting was half over there was only 


standing room left. This was in St. Nicholas 
Chapel. Six or seven brethren prayed, and then 
the Rev. John Graham, of Sydney, preached a 
powerful sermon from the text, ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is 
expedient for you that I go away, &c.” 

The subject of the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
at Hadleigh, on Monday evening was :—‘‘ The 
Power from on High, the Power of the Living 
Christ,” from the two passages, Pray ye in Jeru- 
salem until ye be endued with power from on High,” 
and Lo, I am with you alway.” 

The Tuesday morning’s meeting had for its 
inexorable law, twenty minutes to open a subject, 
ten minutes for debates. This was printed at the 
head of the programme with a distinct intimation 
that nothing but a vote of the assembly moved, 
seconded, and carried could exempt anyone from 
its control. Once or twice men have been allowed 
to go on at the cry of the meeting, but this has 
been effectually stopped. 

There is, so far as pa judge, the average atten- 
dance at the autumnal meeting, but many of the 
leaders of the denomination are conspicuous b 
their absence. Some are in America, but not all. 
It seems a pity. Are they gradually retiring from 
the van of Congregational movements, leaving 
others, younger men, to take their place? It 
would be invidious to mention names, but it is 
nothing short of pain to miss the faces of many and 
not to hear their voices. 

While speaking of the members here, I may 
mention that Ipswich is mightily astonished to see 
the noble six hundred.“ The folk rush to the doors, 
and gather at the corners of the streets to see the 
delegates go by. It almost makes me shamefaced, 
as you are passing a shop-door to hear a young 
damsel shout tothe inner department: ‘‘ Hi ! quick, 
look here, father!“ Ipswich is too small a place to 
be used to such gatherings. 

To return to the assembly in Tacket-street Chapel, 
the Rev. E. W. Shalders conducted the devo- 
tional service. The hymn, ‘ From distant corners 
of our land, was magnificently sung 1 an 
assembly crowded on the floor and in the gallery. 
Heb. xii. 14 to the end, was then read, and prayer 
offered. The Lord’s prayer was omitted by Mr. 
Shalders, and so the meeting had no chance of 
joining in it, as last year. 

What can I say of the address of the chairman ? 
I expect you will have it, at least in substance, in 
another column,.and your readers can judge of it 
for themselves. You do not then need either report 
or criticism. What is wanted from me is the 
effect on its audience. It took an hour and ten 
minutes in delivery, was very heartily received, 
and at the end most warmly applauded. As it 
fell upon the ear, it seemed very interesting ; fasci- 
nating sometimes, brilliant in its wit, exquisite in 
its finished style ; and the response of the audience 
consisted of rapt attention, interrupted not so much 
by applause as occasionally by hearty laughter, as its 
keen sallies went straight to their goal. There was 
nothing in the address to set men’s passions—I mean 
high and holy passions—in a blaze ; nor to appeal 
as some amongst us in their addresses have done— 
to wit, notably David Thomas—to that which is 
deepest in human nature and in the religious 
nature. This we say, not in the way of dis e- 


ment, by no means, but only as — t the 
address was excellent in one way rather than 


| of their bein 


another. It was an exact 8 of the theo- 
logical aspect of our time, and carried the judgment 
of every man with it. Some of the descriptions 
were inimitable, and must have been drawn from 
life. Weourselves know many views and thoughts, 
and many professors of them, hit off exactly. In 
describing the Decay of Theology,” Mr. Conder 
modestly deprecated the notion, that in such limited 
time he could treat of its ‘‘ Restoration”; he did 
however, notwithstanding nobly and courageously 
suggest its direction. Many of his answers to the 
scepticism of the superficial, and to the follies of the 
flippant, were absolutely conclusive. One instance ! 
In answer to the statement that the Bible was 
unsystematic, and to the conclusion that we 
ought not to try to reduce it to something like 
unity and order, he pointed to the analogy of 
nature, which looks to the uninitiated one wild con- 
fusion, but after the unity therein all science is one 
aspiration. Such are our first impressions, set 
down with the rapidity demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the press. The printed address now lies 
before us and will have careful study. | 

The assembly then sang, Creator Spirit! by 
whose aid, &c. The usual committee of reference 
was then appointed. After which came a paper by 
the Rev. F. S. Williams on“ The Inter-dependence 
of Independent Churches.” His points were that 
they were inter-dependent for reputation, com- 
munion, and work. The merits of the paper were 
that it was clear, indicated the present drift in the 
direction of decreasing isolation, and prepared the 
way for the discussion that followed. 

At this stage a telegram of fraternal greeting was 
sent to the Baptist Union, at that moment in session 
at Nottingham. 

The Rev. A. Hannay moved, and the Rev. Cle- 
ment Dukes seconded, the following resolutions in 
reference to councils of reference: 

That, in the judgment of this meeting, it is desirable that 
the Congregational Churches of England and Wales should 
seek to draw closer the bonds of fellowship which unite them 
to each other; and that, with this view, they should, with 
due regard to any circumstances which may distinguish their 
position from that of the Congregational Churches of New 
England, imitate the example of those churches by taking 
counsel, in a systematic and regulated way, with each other 
on all weighty matters of common concern, as well as on 
matters in which individual churches may stand in need of 
the sympathy and advice of their sister churches. 

That, recognising with much satisfaction the fact that 
several county associations have already taken action in the 
matter, this meeting, anxious to bring about such action in 
all parts of the country, earnestly requests other county 
associations to consider the whole question ; and in the event 
able to approve the principle of councils, to 
prepare a working plan for submission to the churches within 
their respective bounds, in which they shall express a judg- 
ment on the following, among other points: — (1) Whether 
councils should deal only with matters of contention in the 
churches, or also with such matters of commun concern as 
the ordination of ministers, the removal of ministers, the 
planting of missions, and the formation of churches. 
(2) Whether councils should be strictly limited to the giving 
of advice, or be constituted arbitrating bodies. (3) Whether 
councils should be standing committees elected for the pur- 
pose by the county associations, or (a) committees summoned 
pro re natd by the ies who are seeking advice ; or (b) com- 
mittees summoned pro re natd by a standing body of referees 
who have been . for that 83 by the county 
associations. (2) That the secretary instructed to com- 
municate the foregoing resolutions to the secretaries of 
county associations, and to request them to forward to the 


committee of the union the result of any discussion which 
may take place on the subject in their meetings. 


The following took part in a most animated discus- 
sion, in which both sides of the question were well 
brought out. The Revs. A. Mackennal (leading 
off the opposition), Brown, Barrett, Dr. Wadding- 
ton, S. Conway; Messrs. Grimwade and Hill; the 
Revs. J. G. Rogers, Bevan, R. D. Wilson, Roberts, 
Dorling, and Clarkson, of Lincoln. The resalytions 
were finally carried by a considerable majority, with 
the omission of the reference to America in the 
preamble. ‘ 

The delegates dined together at the Public Hall, 
Westgate-street, the Mayor of Ipswich, E. God- 
gard, .,in the chair. There was no time for 
after-dinner speeches, so everybody hastened off, 
many to go to either one or other of the two 
sectional meetings. 

Your correspondent was not able to be at either. 
He presumes that the paper was read at St. 
Clement’s Chapel set down for that place. The 
pes was on the very important subject af Child 

embership in the Churches,” by Rev. W. Roberts. 
At Crown-street Chapel the chair was taken by 
H. R. Ellington, Esq. Professor Charlton, Western 
College, Plymouth, read a paper on ‘‘ The Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptural Writers.” At the risk of 
very inadequately setting forth his view, it may be 
indicated thus :—The inspiration was of the man 
not of the book, and was limited to the object of 
inspiration, viz, to impart to men religious truth. 
A very animated discussion by all accounts took 

lace, in which amongst others the Revs. E. T. 

gg, G. Barrett, and Davids took part. 

A magnificent meeting has just concluded at the 
Public Hall. Mr. E. Miall, M.P., was to have pre- 
sided, but was not well enough to fulfil the condi- 
tional promise he had given. His name was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The building was 
densely packed. Hundreds had to go away. H. 
Lee, Esq., took Mr. Miall’s place, and opened the 
proceedings with a brief, hearty, direct address. 
The Rev. T. Byles was the first speaker, and his 
theme, The Work of Congregationalism, and its 
Duty to our Time,” he treated in a very thoughtful 
manner. The Rev. R. Bruce discussed in a 
most felicitous style, ‘‘The Relations of Non- 
conformity to the Conservative Reaction.” He 
discussed first the political reaction, saying that 
our relation as Nonconformists to it is, first, that 
we don’t believe it ; second, that so far as there is 
inaction, the Nonconformists are not to blame for 
it; and, lastly, if it goes further, they don't fear it. 
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He then discussed the ecclesiastical reaction to- 
wards Medizvalism, which he described as most 
serious. Time and space would fail to give an idea 
of the speech. In the course of the latter part he 
discussed the possibility of helping Evangelical 
Churchmen against the foe. The answer was in 
substance not till their own hands were clean. 

The Rev. G. W. Conder then spoke on Modern 
Tendencies towards Free-Churchism,” at home, 
abroad, in the political as well as in the religious 
and ecclesiastical world, and admirably did he cover 
the ground. His peroration was a fine description 
of the triumphs of love and willinghood in the first 
two centuries as compared with the slow progress 
possible when kings come to pet, patronise, and pay 
the Church. Great enthusiasm prevailed ; and 
half Ipswich is, as I write, watching the lading of 
the omnibuses in which some of our friends take 
their night journeys to their temporary homes in 
the neighbouring towns and villages. 


THE CHAIRMAN $ ADDRESS. 


The following is as full a report as we can give of 
the address of the Rev. Eustace Conder referred to 
above. His subject was The Decay of Theology.” 
He commenced by a reference to the place of their 
meeting, which was new ground, though that 
region of England was to them classic ground, for it 
claimed to be the cradle of En lish Congrega- 
tionalism, many of the churches dating back from 
the Commonwealth, or the troublous times following 
the Restoration. At Bury St. Edmunds, 290 years 
ago, two {Nonconformist ministers were hanged as 
Brownists, both being (says Neal) sound in the 
doctrinal articles of the Church of England, and of 
unblemished lives. From these Eastern shores 
Robinson and his noble-minded brethren embarked 
for Holland, bearing in trust from God the precious 
seeds of liberty, religious and vivil, not for England 
only, but America—might he not say, for the 
world? The theme was a tempting one— 

Were it mine to wield the pen of the historian, I 
suppose I could not better occupy your time than in 
waking some of those echoes which seem hardly asleep 
in this air ; leading back your thoughts to those stormy 
wintry days in which the principles of Independency 
took such firm and fruitful hold on this kindly soil. 

We should see how, from the first, Congregatioualism 
has been a battle, not for fame, but for life; how 
before the eyes of the early Independents, truth and 
freedom shone not like planets in accidental conjunction, 
but like those double stars, one of which revolves round 
the other, freedom being sought for the sake of truth. 
Therefore it was that they became pioneers of a larger 
freedom than they dared to dream of ; let us hope, too, of 
a more full-orbed truth than it was given them to behold. 

We should sge, moreover, how that antagonist system 
which we know as Ritualism, but which our fathers 
called by plainer and rougher names ; when it was not, 
as now, merely the passion of a party, but the policy of 
the Episcopal bench, and the darling of the throne, was 
sucking at the heart's blood of English liberty. For 
liberty and priestcraft are natural and irreconcilable 
foes. We should be reminded how heavy a debt, 
scantily acknowledged, England owes to those despised 
Nonconformists whose children are to this day con- 
fessedly the backbone of what is called the Liberal 

marty” —the party, in other words, of the future, of 
reedom, progress, and equal justice. And we should 
not fail to feel how gravely the lessons of the past three 
hundred years admonish Englishmen that enforced 
uniformity is the parent not of unity, but of strife ; that 
the Establishment principle is both an injustice and a 
failure; and that the future freedom—and therefore 
the future greatness—of England will turn on the choice 
she makes—I do not say between this Church and that 
—God forbid! but between the principles for the sake 
of which our churches exist, and the principles which 
deny them the right of existence. 

But his task would be less ambitious, though not 
out of harmony with these memories. He proposed 
to speak on The Decay of Theology.” The 
changes of our time were extraordinary in magni- 
tude, rapidity, and depth. As the Times said of 
the Established Church, which contained within its 
pale so large a proportion of the educated mind of 
this country, there was on the one side an open 
Polar sea of Rationalism ; on the other the tropical 
ocean of Medizvalism. There was in fact a geueral 
dislocation of thought. The traditions of In- 
dependency combined in the highest degree the 
opposite principles of change and of conservatism. 
Of conservatism, because its fundamental principle 
is based onthe Word which shall not pass away ; of 
change because they were at war with all that 
human tradition has added to the Bible. They 
were staunch Conservatives regarding the first 
century, and Radical Reformers concerning the other 
seventeen. There was thus the double danger of 
mistaking their own customs and fixed opinions for 
Apostolic ordinances, and the spirit of the age for 
the spirit of Christianity. The second of these 
changes was at present the most formidable. There 
was great danger of identifying the spirit of modern 
thought with the spirit of truth. Fashion was 
gloritied into an oracle, and men needed to be re- 
minded that thought might be as free in clinging 
to the old as in embracing the new. There was a 
class of minds whom change delighted for its own 
sake. They called it emancipation, which recalled 
Lord Bacon’s description of certain self-pleasing 
and humorous minds which are so sensible of re- 
straint that they go near to think their girdles and 
garters bonds and shackles.” ‘The process of what 
Carlyle calls ‘‘swallowing our formulas” was to 
them delicious, and they would rather have no 
theology than be beholden for it to the past. Then 
there were those who must have results— 
„What does it matter, they ask, what theories 
you hold about faith or regeneration, or justification, if 
men are really brought to repent and believe and lead 
holy lives? Aud if they are not, of what use are your 


theories? What does it matter, what — decay, 
0 


what traditions perish, what fine-spun logic is swept 
away as antiquated rubbish, if only we are b — 
nearer to Christ, know and love God better, an@\ lead 


more practically Christian lives!” This is as mubhb as 
to say, what matters it, that the masts are cut away, 
then the cargo is cast overboard, that the boats are sent 
adrift, and the cables cut; or that the ship runs aground, 
and is broken by the violence of the waves, if only the 
souls are saved, and some on boards and some on broken 

ieces of the ship it comes to pass that all get safe to 
— „What does it matter?” is easily said. But it 
does matter. Saving of souls is the first consideration. 
But the loss of the ship is a great calamity for all that. 
The cargo was the living of many households. The 
good ship might have made many a prosperous voyage, 
and carried thousands safe to their desired haven. If, 
in the shipwreck of theslogical systems, men are led to 
cast themselves more simply on God, clinging for dear 
life to such fragments of truth as they have picked up; 
if the reiteration and illustration of two or three elemen- 
tary Gospel truths, brings sinners to repentance ; and 
earnest practical preaching, with scarcely more of 
doctrine in it than a mollusc has of skeleton, is the 
means of rousing Christians to prayer and holy living ; 
the gain is undoubtedly great. The immediate aims of 
the Gospel are realised. But the destruction of 
systematic theological thought, unless the abandoned 
systems can be replaced by nobler, truer, sounder 
systems, may nevertheless prove an immense loss ; none 
the less, but all the greater, because neither its magni- 
tude nor its results immediately appear. 


Many of them had discarded set phrases which 
were thirty years ago the test of orthodoxy, with- 
out ceasing to hold orthodox truth. But was it not 
true that whatever place systematic theology may 
maintain in the stuclies of our pastors, it has been 
for many years in steady course of disappearance 
from our pulpits ; and that the number has been 
continually increasing among our hearers who 
account this disappearance a blessed riddance? 
He was not going to raise the mischievous cry of 
„ fHeterodoxy, nor was he speaking only to 
preachers. The pulpit if it was to guide the mind 
of the Church must also toa great extent reflect it 
for preaching without sympathy would be preachin 

without power. They did not recognise a tone o 

authority as though no Christian ever came 
theologically of age, which state of things was ia 
place only where the authority of a Church was 
recognised, the key of which the laity did not 
possess. With them the Church was the people and 
the symbol of them teaching an open Bible. The 
churches shared responsibility with their pastors— 


If hearers bring to church on Sunday minds too 
exhausted with business, too saturated with pleasure, 
or too enervated with frivolous reading to enjoy or 
even tolerate the strain of continuous thought; if, 
never accustoming themselves to the diligent private 
study of the Bible, they feel no interest in the harmony 
and completeness of Divine truth ; if sensational 
rhetoric is at a premium, and solid thought and care- 
ful exposition at a discount ; if our r come 
to regard doctrinal differences as unintelligible trifles, 
and provided preaching be as a very lovely song of 
one that hath a pleasant voice and can play well on 
au instrument, heed not how uncertain a sound the 
trumpet gives; then, no amount of learning and cul- 
ture in our colleges will secure for theology the com- 
manding place it one held in our pulpit, or much 
retard its decay. Even the accomplished theologian 
if he be also a good preacher, will rather give his 
hearers that which they listen to eagerly than that 
from which they turn in 1 or disgust; and will 
insensibly lower his ideal of preaching to meet theirs, 
if he cannot lift theirs to bis. 


The decay of theology meant a decline of interest 
in the study of Divine truth as a whole in logical 
arrangement and harmonious adjustment of its 


several portions ; ani in the patient study of those 
profound questions which are to the Gospel what 
science is to art. He had no wish to be a theo- 
logical Jeremiah, nor inclination to stand forth as 
the champion of old-fashioned Calvinism: His own 
training had not fitted him for it. But all the 
stronger was his conviction that there was a blank 
a yearly-widening chasm—in the religious thought 
of our churches, especially of the younger members, 
which demanded their most [diligent consideration 
as trustees of the future, and guardians of the 
sacred altar-fire of truth. He would like to see 
these new formulas— 


I have been watching for the green leaves; and 
amidst the full-clothed luxuriance of other great depart- 
ments of intellectual life, our religious thought looks to 
me, I confess, a little too much like the fig-tree, which 
remains bare when forest and field are robing them. 
selves in full summer ; though, like a fig-tree, the bare 
branches lack not fruit. That we have been in the 
main faithful to the truth which our forefathers battled 
and suffered so bravely to bequeath to us, is proved by 
the fruitful energy of Christian benevolence, which may 
compare favourably with any former age of the Chris- 
tian Church, But is it not true, that modern religious 
life is far less robust on its intellectual than on its 
practical side ? Is not the popular and fashionable style 
of religious thought largely of the invertebrate ot ona 

molluscous, with no head or limbs, but only feelers / 
Grant that our forefathers were too apt to substitute 
anatomical preparations uf truth for its living presence. 
They loved to dangle before you the skeleton of the 
Gospel till all its joints rattled, when what you needed 
was a tone of her comforting voice, a Divine smile on 
her countenance, the warm grasp of her helping hand. 
But let us not forget that the anatomist's knife lays 
bare nothing but what is essential to life, health, and 
beauty. And the higher the life, the more complex 
the system in which it is embodied. Creatures which 
can be cut to bits or turned inside out and live on all the 
same, are of a very low t To the highest, the loss 
of a single vertebra would be death. The plan of salva- 
tion is not the Glad Tidings” ; the philosophy of reli- 
gion is not religion ; the most logical scheme of doctrine 
which theology will ever frame will not take the place of 
the living word by which souls are born again and puri- 


fied in obeying the truth. No! Bu 3 a 
religious life strong in feeling and action, but intelleo- 
tually feeble ; a faith which is firm and simple as trust 
but as belief is unintelligent, hazy, unable to distingish 
doctrine from doctrive or truth from error—these are 
not worthy of disciples of Him who said When the 
spirit of truth is come, He will guide you into all 
truth ”"—** Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Nor is it in such characteristics that 
we can trace the features of the church of the future, 
Liberty was a trust, not a luxury; not a pass: 
port into dreamland, but a right of way and of 
varrying our tools into the world’s harvest fields 
and the Lord’s vineyard. The old theology may 
have been a human attempt to express Divine truth, 
but it was the attempt of great and = men. It 
was not overthrown by ment, Calvinism was 
an iron ring of logic, and the hammer has not 
yet been forged that can break it. It was burst 
asunder by the expansive force of love. The break- 
ing point of the strain was the restriction it laid on 
an oo offer of 8 to all, and thou 5 
men to perceive that every great tru 
mes — ow tide, — — doctrine which — 
in fierce collision might really be moving in opposite 
directions on parallel lines, each leaving ample 
scope for the other. The second grand gain, 
therefore, was that theology was lifted from its 
narrow basis of controversy on to a broader founda- 
tion of direct appeal to Scripture and to experience. 
Thus the standard of orthodoxy lost its value ; just 
as, if the Baptismal controversy were ever to come 
to rank among open questions for individual judg- 
ment, on which no Church was bound to take sides, 
the Baptist denomination would of necessity melt 
into some larger unity. Controversy was inevi- 
table. They were the bitter herbs in their Pass- 
over feast. But the Church was ill-fed when they 
are set in place of the main dish. But since the 
time was not yet come when Christians could 
toa ‘‘truce of God” in order to do battle against 
the common foe, he could not but think it happy 
that the t controversies of our own day were 
concerned, not with such sublime abstractions as 
supralapsarian and sub-supralapsarian, discrepancies, 
and interpolations. But it is also true, that while 
the ancient traditional formulas have lost their 
infallibility, and the Bible has more and more 
superseded other class-books, it has come to be 
more distinctly regarded as the immediate and 
sole authority in our teaching, in school and 
pulpit alike. . Formerly it was a book of texts ; 
now it is a text-book. After describing all that 
had been done by scholars, explorers, archeologists 
and artists to throw light on the Bible, the speaker 
said it was difficult to realise to how great an ex- 
tent the Bible is a different book to a well-informed 
modern reader, from what it would be to the 
most laborious scholar a hundred or even fifty years 
o. The last and most important of the gains from 
the change of opinion described was the decided 
but almost imperceptible change of tone in relation 
to the person and the work of Christ. After de- 
scribing the old style, Mr. Conder said that now 
our Lord was spoken of as a living t and 
personal Saviour. They had learned not to be 
afraid of preaching of His humanity, and His life 
and works now occupied more prominent attention 
—the reverse of what used to be the case, when the 
Epistles, chiefly St. Paul’s, ranked high above the 
Gospels, and the Epistle to the Romans was the 
heart and crown of the whole Bible. Hardly a sermon 
about Dr. Watts’ times was founded on a text from 
the Gospels, but now ey preached more about 
salvation than the plan of salvation; about God 
rather than Divine attributes; about Christian 
character rather than evidences of effectual calling ; 
of the Christ Himself more than of His offices. 
Thus preaching has become more real— 
It iaay have lost much in mass and in 


lish, in doo- 
trinal solidity and elaborate 8 ; 
0. 


ut it comes 
home more to men’s hearts and daily It has come 
forth from the wilderness and the cloister into our 
streots and homes. The gain is enormous, and pro- 
mises to be lasting: 


Some of the causes of this change were then 
glanced at :— 


Some of them lie in the past, and have spent their 
strength ; others are in full activity. There was the 
natural tendency of controversies to die out and beget 
a reaction of disgust. There was the mighty influence 
of the evangelical revival wrought th the ministry 
of Wesley and of Whitefield ; with the subsequent in- 
fluence of Methodist theology on our pulpits, both by 
actual accessions to our ranks of those trained in 
abhorrence of Calvinism, and by a process like what 
chemists call endosmose and exosmose, which no eccle- 
siastical partition avails to prevent. There has been 
the reflex action of the dey missionary movement. 
Individual thinkers—notably Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Maurice - have contributed powerful currents to the 
stream of thought, which has been running, if not 
clearer or deeper, yet wider, swifter, and more turbu- 
lent, year after year. There is the flood of new ideas 
and feelings poured on men’s minds by the marvellous 
discoveries of science. There is that indefinite but 
immense modification of the general national mind 
which shows itself in philanthropic enterprises, in efforts 
for reform of criminals, mitigation of punishment, 
suppression of drunkenness, provision for lar 
amusement, lightening of the burdens of labour, and u 
thousand indications of a general softening of public 
feeling. With this softening og — sy 

owing repugnance to pain; a dis or 6 
8 * 2 more terrible aspects of truth. Men 
look at life and life's evils through rose: coloured 
glasses. They think vice and sin, like cholera and 
typhoid fever, spring from preventible causes, and may 
be stamped out by education and civilisation. They 
persuade themselves that moral evil is but skin-deep in 
the soul ; a surface sickness which it throws off on its 
way to health and immorality, They employ argu- 
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ments concernin 

unishment of sin, which if valid, would prove that 

here have been no earthquakes of Lisbon and of 
Antioch ; no slavery with its ages of untold horrors; no 
wars, massacres, persecutions, tyrannies, in the world’s 
history; no fall and no atonement, 

In a word, we live in a different world from our 
fathers—a different intellectual world, a different 
moral world, a different social world ; and the 
wonder is that the Congregational Churches are 
free from that anarchy of belief which is threaten- 
ing to explode the Established Church into frag- 
ments. Not only in Congregational, but in some 
thousands of pulpits, in varied form, the truths 
held by our fathers are preached with a faith as 
firm as theirs, and with an essential unity which is 
the most cheering sign that meets our eyes as we 
look forth on the stormy mist-veiled ocean of the 
future. Ought they not then to be contented? 
He thought not. There was room for grave 
anxiety, for these causes were still iu full activity. 
To those already mentioned must be added intel- 
lectual indolence and apathy, with their consequent 
ignorance ; and a growing tendency to regard cer- 
tainty in religious truth as unattainable and all 
the creeds” as much on a level :— : 

We still reap what springs of itself where our fathers 
sowed ; but the question is, what are we suwing for 
those who shall come after us? We have iconoclasts in 
in plenty, but where are our architects? Good and 
solid work is being done in Bible interpretation, which 
will remain to 88 of our generation ; but where 
are the theologians at whose feet teachers of others 
will sit thirty years hence! 

But the subject was not so much the decay of 
Calvinism as the decay of comprehensive, sys- 
tematic, thoroughly educated 8 t concerning 
the whole compass of revealed truth. Under the 

ed features of old Calvinistic theology there 
lived a soul—nay, a Divine spirit of truth. The 
cardinal truths were not to be brushed into forget- 
fulness with the lumber of obsolete systems. ey 
are ideas vaster and sublimer than science can 
draw from the heaven above or from the earth 
beneath; but ideas also which might fall short of 
the compass of revelation and of theology: 

Spiritual experience, I am not for a moment for- 
getting, holds the key of spiritual truth. Apart from 
the inward life of faith, prayer, and love, its mysteries 
are undecipherable. One fatal blemish, I suppose, of 
the old theology lay in the supposition that hard logical 
formula can fully state the sum of Divine truth. He 
that loveth not knoweth not.” But none the less true 
is it that strenuous, patiently disciplined thought is 
indispensable to that clear apprehension and firm 
grasp of the ideas of the Bible, without which the 
teacher cannot be sure of his footing, and works at 
random or in the dark. Nor is this clear comprehen- 
sive knowledge a superfluity which the church at large 
can afford to despise. Truth and life, knowledge and 
holiness, are so united that it is inconceivable that 
careless, shallow, confused, undigested views of Chris- 
tien doctrine can furnish conditions of that full-limbed 
vigorous, symmetrical Church life after which St. Paul 
would have us strive ; “ till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ: that we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine . . but speaking the truth 
in love, may grow up with Him in all things who is the 
Head, even Christ.“ (Eph. iv. 13—15.) 

But, it might be asked, what need here of system 
-—the Bible being the most unsystematic book or 
series of books in the world. Man has not yet 
mastered the unity of nature, but the effort to 

rasp God’s plan is most noble and inexhaustibly 
ruitful. Science consists in tracing the unity 
buried beneath the infinite complexity of natural 
phenomena; grasping the Divine ideas which alone 
abide where all is in ceaseless transmutation ; 
and learning to say with Kepler, ‘‘O God! I think 
thy thoughts after Thee!” Soto deny that there 
is intellectual unity in the Scripture and pervadi 
its whole teaching, is to deny that it is the work o 
God. The system might, in this case also, elude or 
outstretch our grasp, at least for generations to 
come, But the reverent, laborious, patient study 
of it, was among the noblest tasks, and surely not 
thankless or unfruitful. 


Are we to abandon it! Are we to accept the divorce 
between faith and reason! Disgusted with the bitter 
fruits of theological controversy, dismayed by the 
failure of the great thinkers of former days to present 
such views of truth as could win anything like consent- 
ing appreval from all thoughtful and sincere Christians ; 
shall we resign the attempt in despair! Shall we sub- 
scribe to the dogma of the day—thbat certainty is un- 
attainable in the highest region of human thought, and 
intellectual unity among ians consequently im- 
possible, and content ourselves with seeking the 
promised unity of the Church of Christ in a sentiment 
of fraternity, soft as the perfumed haze of a summer 
afternoon, in which controverted doctrines shall one 
after another be charmed to sleep, and the universal 
brotherhood of Christians—we could scarcely say 
Christian believers—be founded not on Christ’s word 
but on Pilate’s question? Or shall we rather, brethren, 
beaconed by the failures of our great predecessors, but 
emulating their example, believe that those things 
which are revealed belong to us and to our children for 
ever"; and that in the light and truth which the Lord 
hath yet to break forth from His word there is light and 
truth for the erated intellect of mau as well as for 
his heart and life. 

If some of their younger brethren, 
the churches, might be induced to devote their 
wers to answer these 
ave done over-boldly in bringing the subject before 
them. He was hopeful that the decadence of 
systematic theology was not that decay which fore- 
runs death ; but rather like the fall of the leaf in 
autumn, which fell because it had done its work in 


God’s displeasure against sin and | 


nourishing the hidden life which spring would un- 
fold, and enriched the soil where it fell. Mr. 
Conder concluded by saying— 


The theology of the future, as I venture to forecast it 
in my own mind, will not be the fruit either of the 
destruction of the past, or of the reproduction of the 
past, or of the fusing all doctrines into one featureless 
mass, where faith is replaced by feeling; although these 
three seem the prevailing theological tendencies of the 
present. It will be the fruit of a deeper study of God's 
truth, despising no ray of light from the past, yet 
filling its own lamp with fresh oil and kindling it with 
altar-fire. Its great instrument will be neither con- 
troversy, which poisons, nor criticism, which fre2zes, 
all it handles 222 though these are in their 
} lace), but interpretation, which, because it has to deal 
with the spirit as well as the letter, is impossible with- 
ont faith, ove, and 1everence. Its method will not be 
deductive logic, because theology is not yet a science, 
but, like history and morals, a study, which is a science 
in making the loftiest of studies. Its method must 
therefore be analysis and induction, starting from the 
firm ground of historic fact and written record. With- 
out ignoring the distinction (sometimes emphasised as a 
new discovery, though it is as old as the Bible itself) 
between the word of God contained in the Bible, and 
the books composing the Bible; it will recognise the 
real conditions of knowledge, and the vanity of the 
attempt to sublimate and crystallise Divine truth apart 
from the medium in which God has given it to us. As 
the hand of our friend which we grasp, the eyes and 
smiling countenance into which we gaze, the voice 
which falls on our ears, practically are our friend, 
though we know well enough it is a spirit with whom 
we are conversing ; and, as no one ever secured even a 
= of a disembodied spirit by s!aying the body it 

welt in, even 8 it is an utter delusion to think we 
can seize the spirit of Christianity while discarding its 
facts and tearing up its records. On the contrary, the 
more we converse with patriarchs, prophets, saintly 
heroes, and apostles, learning to live over their lives 
and think their thoughts; above all, tbe more nearly we 
can become as those who sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard 
His word, the nearer we approach to beholding the un- 
veiled face of that unity of truth which is the very spirit 
of the Bible. 

Lastly, the theology of the future must be in the best 
sense human; that is, in the sense in which the Bible is 
the most human as well as Divine of books. It must 
harmonise with all true science, and sympathise with 
all the real interests of man’s life and requiremen!s of 
his whole nature, here and hereafter. 

In these three features, its reality, its method, its 
broad humanity, it seems to me that the theology of the 
future is destined to surpass the grand but metaphysical, 
over-weening, hard - featured, if not hard - hearted, 
systems of the past. The church which shall be the 
mother and nurse of such a theology, shall win a bright 
crown in the after-time—a crown that will not fade even 
when of theology as of every other earthly form of 
wisdom the saying shall jbe fulfilled which is written. 
„Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. . . . For now we see 
in a glass, darkly, but then, face to face: Now I know 
in part, but then shall I know even as I am known.“ 


THE BAPTIST UNION MEETINGS AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

„Due North” again is our journey. It appears 
as if the only possible region for the Baptist 
Union were that included in the northern and north 
midland counties. Only twice has the assembly 
been seen in the sunny region of the west and south- 


west of England. Perhaps the explanation is to be 


found in Mr. McLaren’s assertion that “ they grow 
trees in the south, but men are grown in the 
north.” By the way, we should like to say to him 
that he was long a resident in the tree-producing 
district, where, if we mistake not, many of his fine 
manly qualities were developed. Well, it may be 
that as men are grown in the north and the Baptists 
have, in pre-eminent degree, the stronger, the more 
vigorous and courageous qualities of our nature, 
that the north with its energetic elements suits the 
denomination and its profitable autumnal gather- 
ings. Well, we have no objection to a Journey 
due North,” especially as we are fortunate enough 
to be favoured with the company of genial 
and honoured brethren who hail from the 
beautiful districts of North and South Devon. 
Nor have we any objection to Nottingham, where 
the Baptist Churches do themselves the honour of 
inviting the Union to meet—the Baptists are in 
force there, and the hospitality of the people is 
well known. And if time permitted, the locality 
has historic and other attractions which will well 
repay a visit. But then the numerous meetings 
during the brief sitting of the Union do not allow of 
any deviation and bye-play of enjoyment ; it is all 
business, crowded into short space of time, done, 
for the most part, hurriedly and unsatisfactorily. 
We are glad, however, to note some decided im- 
provements in the arrangements for this year's 


| meetings. 
the hope of | 


uestions, he would not 


First, there is the infusion of fresh 
younger men into the prominent services. It does 


appear now as if there were expansiveness and 


courage in the minds of those who have to appoint 
speakers and preachers. All honour to the able men 
who are rightly respected as leaders amongst us ; they 


fully deserve the confidence and affection which 
E gladly accord them. We sincerely hope 


— 


that they will long continue to occupy the 
foremost rank. We are sure it was not through 
them that prominent services were always rc~ 
stricted to a limited few. Then, secondly, as js 
befitting, the General Baptist brethren come to the 
fore in the services more than has been wont. 

The first public service was held on Monday even- 

ing in Derby-road Chapel, when the Rev. J. 
Clifford, M.A., LL.B. of London, preached. The 
large chapel was filled to the fullest extent with an 
audience which seemed to appreciate the singularly 
able sermon which Mr. Clifford delivered. He took 
as his text John ix. 30. The man answered and 
said, Why, herein is a marvellous thing, that ye 
know not from whence He is, and yet He hath 
opened mine eyes.” The sermon was a masterly 
defence of Christ and Christianity against the objec- 
tions of modern scepticism. The line of defence set 
up was that taken by the man whose eyes Christ 
opened—the works which our Lord now performs, 
prove whence He is and what He is. And the per- 
sonal experience which Christians have of 
the grace and power of Christ to give and 
bless, is an all-sufficient answer to those who 
attack the ground of the faith of the believer. 
Christ is not a mere historic figure. He is alive, 
and carrying on in the souls of men a ‘mightier 
work to-day than those physical miracles whieh 
He wrought when He was visibly present on earth. 
Mr. Clifford made very graceful and effective allu- 
sion to the marvellous power of Christ in comforting 
and helping in trouble, poverty, and sorrow. He 
pointed to the results of Divine grace as seen in 
the lives and character of such men as the late 
Dean Alford, Mr. Baptist Noel, Walter Powell, 
the merchant, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Chalmers, and 
others. A graceful allusion to the great work 
carried on by Mr. Wall and his helpers in 
Rome, drew forth a general and startling cheer 
from the congregation, and and at the close ot 
the sermon there was hearty applause. Altogether 
the discourse was one evincing great power, and 
was often relieved in its incisive argumentative 
parts by touches of exquisite beauty. 
One thing struck us on looking at the large con- 
gregation in Derby-road, and that was the paucity 
of ministers, if we were correct in our survey of 
the audience. We surmise that the small atten- 
dance of ministers might be owing to the blunder 
in not advertising the services. The Congrega- 
tional Union for weeks, and most widely, published 
their arrangements, but through some want of tact 
or enterprise the Baptist Union made no announce- 
ment. We trust that the meetings won’t suffer 
in consequence. 

The missionary conference on Tuesday morning 
was held in Broad-street Chapel. It seemed in the 
early part of the meeting as if the attendance of 
ministers and delegates would be very small, but 
the body of the chapel was soon filled to its fullest 
extent. Among those present we noticed the Revs. 
Dr. Brock, Underwood, Thomas, Culross, and Dr. 
Underhill ; the Revs. C. B. Lewis, of Calcutta; 
C. Williams, of Accrington; C. Vince, of Bir- 
mingham ; J. P. Mursell, of Leicester; S. Green, 
of London; C. Bailhache; J. H. Millard, of 
Huntingdon ; C. Kirtland, R. H. Marten, D. Jones, 
of Brixton; James Mursell, of Newcastle; W. 
Walters, of Birmingham ; J. J. Brown, of Birming- 
ham; R. Glover, of Bristol; E. Edwards, of Tor- 
quay; Messrs. J. S. Wright, of Birmi 8 
Alfred Baynes, J. P. Bacon, of Londen; J. W. 
Sully, of Bridgwater ; Jonathan Angus, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, &., &c. The chair was occupied 
by the old and valued friend of the denomination 
and of missions, Alderman Vickers, of Nottingham. 


The meeting was opened by the Rev. Charles Wil- 
liams, of Accrington, reading the Scripture and 
offering prayer. 

The Chairman said that he had been very much 
moved by having put into his hands at that 
moment the second edition of the Nottingham 
Daily Express, announcing that Mr. Paget and his 
wife had been drowned at Filey. The statement 
of this sad fact produced deep sensation in the 
meeting. The Chairman very clearly pointed out 
how fit it was that this missionary conference 
should be held in Nottingham, where Dr. Carey 
is said to have first given utterance to his memo- 


rable saying, ‘‘ Expect great things from God and 
— — t things for God. He pointed out 
some of 44 in the present condition of the 


society which supply encouragement with the 
mission. The Rev, C. B. Lewis, of Calcutta, read 
a valuable paper on the ‘‘ Present Condition of the 
Baptist Foreign Mission“; coming from one so exact 
as is Mr. Lewis, and possessing such intimate 
acquaintance with, especially, the work in India, it 
was a cheering and stimulating paper. We hope 
that the earnest appeal which Mr. Lewis made for 
more generous support will be promptly and 
generously answered. ‘The paper was followed by 
a discussion of a practical character, in which the 
Revs. J. M. Stephens, B. A., of Sheffield, J. P. 
Mursell, J. Mursell, A. Tilly, of Cardiff, and J. P. 


| Bacon, Esq., of London, took part. 


The second part of the time was devoted to a 
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valedictory service in connection with the return of 
the Revs. Geo. Pearce and A. McKenna to India, 
and the entrance on this work of Professor H. 
Pestonji, a converted Parsee. Each of these 
addressed the meeting with great effect. The 
address of Professor Pestonji was particularly re- 
markable for pathos and apt, quaint remarks. The 
three brethren were commended te God in prayer 
2 Rev. W. Walters, of Birmingham. After 

is, Dr. Culross was called upon to address the 
missionaries. It was a most remarkably beautiful, 
suggestive, and stirring appeal, founded on the 
words, Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” We are confident that 
not only the missionaries but all present will ever 
remember the heart-searching and thrilling address 
which Dr. Culross delivered. If no other good 
were effected +1 Bronson meetings than that of lister- 
ing to such addresses as this one, all the toil and 
cost connected with the meetings would be amply 
repaid. 

At present the Nottingham meetings bid fair to 
prove a thorough success. The ministers and 
church officers are working hard to anticipate every 
need and to make all the arrangements complete 
and effective. We purpose giving in our next issue 
a sketch of the public missionary meeting, and of 
the sittings and meetings of the Union, which com- 
mence this (Wednesday) morning. 


The Rev. 8. H. Booth, minister of the Baptist 
Church, Upper Holloway, has been obliged, owing to 
ill-health, to resign the pastorate, and will probably 

t a small charge in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Tue Rev. Dr. CANDLISH is in a precarious state. 
On Sunday his condition was made the subject of 
special prayer in many Edinburgh churches, and 
at Free St. George’s the morning services took the 
form of a devotional meeting. 

Mr. SPURGEON aT BRADFOoRD.—The Rev. C. H. 
st preached twice in St. George's Hall, 
Bradiord, on Wednesday, to congregations of four 
thousand persons, in connection with the opening 
of Sion Jubilee Chapel, of which the Rev. J. P. 
Chown is the pastor. The cost of the chapel, 
amounting (exclusive of land) to 13,000/., having 
been provided for, the collections (250/.) were di- 
vided between the Bradford Fever Hospital and the 
Stockwell Orphanage. 

MEMORIAL CRURCH.—It has been determined to 
honour the memory of the late Vicar of Sheffield by 
building a church—to be called the Sale Memorial 
Church—in the district of Dyer’s-hill. The work 
was one which Dr. Sale had deeply at heart and 
which he was endeavouring to promote just before 
his very sudden death. The first list of subscrip- 
tions amounts to over 6, 100l., ep, be donations 
of 500/. each. Among the earliest subscribers were 
a Wesleyen and a Jew. 

STePNEY.—On Tuesday, the 7th, a sectional 
meeting of the London Congregational Union was 
held in Stepney Meeting, 1 over by 
Dr. + Among the = ers were the Revs. 
E. White, R. Thomas, J. W. Atkinson, Messrs. 
Scrutton and Sinclair. On Saturday evening, the 
llth inst., a week of special services was brought 


to a close in the Commercial-road Baptist Church 
by a sermon from the Rev. J. W. Atkinson, of 
Latimer Chapel. The Revs, A. G. Brown, G. D. 


Evans, J. G. Pike (pastor), and others officiated 
during the week. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE IN NEw 
Yorx.—A tele in the Daily News dated Sun- 
day says :—‘‘ The Evangelical Alliance Conference 
has closed after a highly successful meeting. A 
large number of delegates have written formal pro- 
tes inst the offensive attitude of the Alliance 
towards the Roman Catholics. Dr. Fryer, formerly 
Bishop of Zanzibar, has written a remonstrance to the 
Bishop of New York, against the Dean of Canter- 
bury participating in the communion service in 9 
Presbyterian church, and announces that he shall 
bring the matter under the notice of the Primate.” 

THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH commenced 
its annual synod at Sunderland on Monday. The 
Rev. George Bell, of Newcastle, in his openin 
address as Moderator, advocated the formation o 
an imperial council of the three Churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, to meet annually in 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, the object of which 
would be to promote united action on all important 
questions. Presbyterianism had had no small share 
in throwing off the yoke of Popery in the past, and 
for the furtherance of this work in the future such 
a council would be of great assistance. 

LEYTONSTONE.—The temporary Congregational 
church, Leytonstone, was opened on Thursday, the 
2nd inst., when Dr. Raleigh preached. Tea was 
ided in the old chapel, and a public meeting 
in the new church, James Spicer, Esq., J.P., 
in the chair. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
Sergeant and — 15 
Lovell, and by the pastor, the Rev. C. S. 
45 e chairman gave 50. towards —— 
off the debt, and his example was so well followec 
that upwards of 300/. was promised during the 
meeting. On Sunday, the 5th, sermons were 

1 the Rev. James K , of Stratford, 
and the Rev. Robert Moffat, D.D. In every 
instance the attendance was very large. | 

Winpsor.—R ition services in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. Thomas Orr at 
Windsor, were held at William-street Chapel on 
Wednesday evening, October 8. After a numerously 
attended meeting in the schoolroom, which was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, a public 


by the Rev. Messrs. Tunmer, | 


meeting was held in the chapel, presided over by | 


Thomas Chamberlain, Esq., who opened the pro- 
8 with a highly appropriate address. The 
Rev. Messrs. Nimmo and Marshall, of London, 
Guthrie, M.A., of Glasgow, Smith, of Maidenhead, 
Edwards, of Staines, and Neave, of Dorchester, 
chairman of the Dorsetshire Association, with the 
Rev. T. Orr, pastor of the church, and also Joseph 
Harker, Esq., ex-Mayor of Poole, addressed the 
meeting to excellent purpose, and on topics pertinent 
to the occasion. The tone of the meeting was 
hearty and enthusiastic. On the following Sunda 

the anniversary sermons for the Sunday-school, 
were preached by the Rev. J. Guthrie, M.A., of 
Glasgow. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND THE DRINKING CvusToMs. 
At a recent conference of representatives of Band 
of Hope Unions, convened by the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union, the following resolution in refe- 
rence to the season of universal prayer for Sunday- 
school work, was passed: —“ That this conference, 
having been informed of the suggestion of the Sun- 
day School Union for a season of special and uni- 
versal prayer for Sunday-schools on October 19th 
and 20th, 1873, heartily sympathises with the 
desire expressed by the committee of the Sunday 
School Union that the happy result may be ‘a 
large ingathering of the young into the fold of 
Christ.’ They would, at the same time, affection- 
ately urge upon all their fellow-labourers amongst 
the young throughout the country and the wld, 
that in connection with this season of universal 
ib ae earnest and solemn supplication should be 
made for the overthrow of our national drinking 
customs, as being one of the greatest hindrances to 
the fully successful results of Sunday-school labour ; 
and the conference would also suggest that every 
facility be given by the friends of Sunday-schools 
for the formation of Bands of Hope in connection 
therewith, and the delivery of temperance addresses 
to the scholars.” 

AGRICULTURAL HALL. Services.—The Religious 
Services for the People, which are held in the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, and are attended by 
probably the largest afternoon congregations in the 
metropolis, 1 now been maintained for five 
years, the Rev. Thain Davidson gave a retrospec- 
tive sketch of the work on Sunday last. As evi- 
dence of its thoroughly catholic character, he 
mentioned that during the past year the preachers 
had included one bishop aad five clergymen of the 
Church of England; six ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church; seven of the Uongregationalists ; 
three of the Wesleyans ; four of the Baptists ; and 
one from the Society of Friends. In addition to 
these, several noblemen and other laymen had 
N addresses; whilst the dis of more than 
00,000 copies of the ‘‘ Agricultural Hall * 
Book“ showed that the congregations were of an 
ever fresh and fluctuating ch r. Mr. Davidson 
also mentioned that on the first Sunday in each 
quarter the meetings had been A to 
young men, under the auspices of the Young Men's 
Christian Association in Aldersgate-street, large 
numbers of that class residing in the northern dis- 
tricts of London, The Rev. J. H. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the Home Missionary Society, followed 
with a brief address on the present religious condi- 
tion of the metropolis. The service is uniformly 
restricted to one hour. 

Lonpon Baptist Association. — The usual 

uarterly meeting of this association was held on 
Taesda last week in the chapel which has been 
built for the ministry of the Rev. I. M. 
Soule, in Vork -road, Battersea. In the morn- 
ing the ministers met together for prove: At 
half-past twelve the Rev. J. Dunlop, of New Barnet, 
read a paper on The Pastor in the Pulpit” ; 
discussion followed in which the Revs. Dr. Brock, 
Dr. Landels, C. H. Spurgeon, R. H. Marten, and 
D. Jones took part. Dinner was provided in the 
schoolroom by the hospitality of the Rev. I. M. 
Soule and his friends. In the afternoon the pastors 
and delegates assembled under the presidency of 
the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, when an address was 
given by J. Harvey, Esq., the treasurer of the 
association, on ‘‘ Deacons and Delegates in their 
Relation to the Churches.” The customary business 
was also transacted. The Rev. S. H. Booth having 
been obliged to resign the office of secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. Landels moved the adoption of an address 
expressing great regret at the loss which the 
association will thereby sustain, and the high 
appreciation by the committee of Mr. Booth’s 
most kind and valuable services, the efficiency of 
which has only been equalled by the cordiality with 
which they have been rendered. Mr. Booth is suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. J. Clifford. M.A. In the 
evening a public meeting was held in the chapel, 
which was well attended. The Rev. D. Jones, 
B.A., occupied the chair, and gave an address on 
greater devotion to Christ. The Rev. A. Spurgeon, 
president, gave an outline of the history of the 
association, and he was followed by the Revs. G. 
Evans and F. Tucker, B.A. 

SouTHPoORT.—On retiring from the pastorate of 
the Baptist church in Hayton-street, Southport, 
the Rev. A. M. Stalker has been presented with a 
handsome testimonial. ‘‘The donors,” says the 
Southport Neos, were of every shade of religious 
opinion, embracing judges, a dean, and laymen, 
from those of ‘deep pockets’ and sympathies in 
unison, to the humble workman. It is this wide 
range which this subscription embraces rather than 
the amount, which is in itself large, which consti- 
tutes its greater worth.” The presentation took place 
on Thursday week. J. F. Stead, Esq., who 
occupied the chair, said he had great pleasure in 
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ting to Mr. Stalker a cheque for 1,300/. Mr. 
Stalker was and had been respected by of 
all denominations; he (Mr. Stalker) ai 80 con- 
ducted himself that he had won their entire love, 
affection, and confidence, and he hoped he would 
be continued to be spared to live very long amongst 
them. They hoped that day by day they might 
see his face, and that they might bear his well- 
known voice in times tocome. (Cheers.) Alderman 
Boothroyd, who described himself as the son of a 
minister, the brother of a minister, son-in-law of a 
minister, and the brother-in-law of a minister, and 
the father-in-law of a minister, spoke very heartily 
of Mr. Stalker, whom he had Known ever since he 
came to Southport, as also did Mr. Waterhouse, 
tke secretary. Mr. Stalker, in yo said he 
3 to remain in the town and to be always 
willing and ready to preach the! glorious Gospel 
of Christ,” in connection with all denominations 
that may occasionally ask his services either there 
or elsewhere. (Cheers.) The Rev. J. L. Rentoul, 
M. A., referred to the catholicity of Mr. Stalker's 
— in throwing himself into every movement 
that has been inaugurated in Southport for its good, 
and for the promotion of benevolent and Christian 
enterprises in the town. 

New ConGREGATIONAL Cart, Aston, Brr- 
MINGHAM.—The memorial-stone of a new Congre- 
gational chapel at Park-road, Aston, was laid fon 
the afternoon of the 7th by Mr. Henry Wright, of 
the Saltley Carriage Works. The movement for 
the erection of this place of 88 from the 
Birmingham Congregational Chapel Building 3 
A small chapel, in Legge-street, having been sold, 
the committee of the society, having in view tho 
want of places of worship in Aston, to erect 
anew and large chapel there, which it is hoped will 
meet the wants and be appreciated by the inhabi- 
tants of the district. The new building is to be in 
the Gothic style, and is designed to seat 1,040 
persons. The total cost will exceed 5,000/, of 
which about one-half has been raised. At the cere- 
mony on the 7th, the weather was very unfavour- 
able, but there was a good attendance, including 
Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., and other ministers of the 
town. After singing and prayer, Mr. Wright, with 
the usual ceremonies, rn the stone, which 
contained copies of the three Birmingham daily 
papers and several Nonconformist pe ers. H 
afterwards delivered a brief address. ubsequently 
there was a luncheon, presided over by the Rev. J. 
Shillito, Mr. H. Wright 13 ** Suocess to 
the new Chapel Buildin iety, and their first 
work in particular.” Referring to the Ritualistio 
advance towards Rome in the Church of England, 
he said it depended very much on the fidelity and 


intelligence of Nonconformists in general whether 
land should be overrun with Romanism. eir 
futyre pros rity and well-being depended ver 
much on their fidelity to these ciples to whic 
their forefathers were so strongly attached, and for 
which they were ready even to lay down their 


lives. Mr. J. Bickerton Williams, treasurer of the 
society, responded. He said the building of the 
new chapel was not the result of any schism; but 
it was the result of the combined action of the 
churches in Birmingham. He hoped that would be 
the beginning of a series of chapels to be erected as 
the result of that movement in Birmingham and its 
neighbourhood. They remembered the noble efforts 
of their friends the Episcopalians, who had deter- 
mined to erect ten churches, and who carried that 
determination to a successful issue. They had 
come to the determination to do the best of their 
ability to meet the 22 wants of that vast and 
increasing population by finding means for preaching 
the great truths of salvation. Mr. Coo also 
— The meeting soon afterw sepa- 
rated. 


Colleges und Schools. 


— 2 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


This college, which originated in a uest of 
100,000/. by Mr. John Owens, in 1846, and which 
was opened in 1851 for a 1 session, with 
twenty-five students, has hitherto been located in 
Quay-street, a quarter once occupied by residences 
of the wealthier inhabitants of Manchester, but 
long ago shut in by the growth of the city, and 
overrun with the crowding and filth of the most 
wretched of the population. In 1866 a circular was 
issued propounding an extension scheme, to include 
a * of engineering, a medical school, and other 


virtually the university of South Lancashire and the 
neighbouring parts of Yorkshireand Cheshire. The 
response was so satisfactory that three years ago 
the committee undertook an expenditure of 100 
Their views, however, have gradually extended, and 
robably their ultimate limits are not yet foreseen. 
The Government declined to re @ assistance 
granted to the University of Glasgow, but the sub- 
scription list has made good progress. The Royal 
Manchester School of Medicine has been united to 
the college, the museum collections of the Man- 
chester Natural History Society aud Geological 
Society have been transferred to it, and there 
is a provision for the teaching of jurisprudence, 
which enables the college to offer the advan- 
tage of a complete course of legal study. An 
act passed two years ago made some needful 
changes in the constitution of the governing body. 
The minimum age of students was raised to 
fifteen, and the Act allows the governors to remove 


the restriction as to the sex of the students, The 


important adjuncts, so as to make the institution 


contractors. The building has been planned with 
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nstitution having over 1,000 students in its day and 
evening classes, the architectural scheme was 
uecessarily large to begin with, but it has been 
made expansive with a view to the future ; and 
whereas four acres of ground have been bought for 
building on, only one side of what is one day to be 
a quadrangle has been undertaken for the present. 
The site is ina nearly suburban part of Oxford- 
street, where a wide thoroughfare skirts the district 
of Greenheys, on the southern side of the city. The 
main building is 300 feet long, and bas for the 
present a front elevation towards Oxford-street, but 

laced along way back from the road, as it will 
— an inner side of the completed quadrangle. 
The walls are faced throughout with York stone, 
and the style is Gothic. It has been described as 
of ‘‘a collegiate and early type.” Mr. Waterhouse 
is the architect, and Messrs. Clay and Sons, the 


every regard to light, ventilation, and solidity. Of 
the ninety rooms, several are class-rooms spacious 
enough to seat hundreds of students. But until 
some of the remaining buildings are added, there 
will be crowding in some departments, and 
especially in. the disposal of the collections of 
natural history and geology. The staircases are an 
interesting architectural feature, being arranged in 
large ＋ „ bays, cut off from the corridors by 
arcades of double columns. An accessory building 
at the rear is an extensive chymical laboratory. 
This chymical class-room seats 600 students, and it 
being the most spacious apartment in the college, 
0s opening proceedings on Tuesday were held 


ere. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as president of the 
Board of Governors, took the chair at the opening 
meeting. The room was crowded with students 
and associates, and the visitors were so numerous 
that only a moderate proportion of them could be 
spectators of what occurred. Amongst those pre- 
sent were the Bishop of Manchester, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Sir 
William Fairbairn, Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P., Mr. 
Hugh Birley. M.P., Mr. W. C. Brocklehurst, M.P., 
Mr. A. Brogden, M.P., Mr. Algernon Egerton, 
M. P., Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, M. P., Mr. J. T. 
Hibbert, M. P., Mr. J. B. Smith, M. P., Mr. John 
Hick, M. P., Colonel Egerton Leigh, M. P., Mr. 
Edmund Potter, M. P., Mr. F. S. Powell, M. P., 
Mr. R. N. Philips, M. P., and a number of clergy- 
men, 1 ministers, and gentlemen con- 
spicuous in the field of education. After a short 
speech in praise of the design and action of the in- 
stitution, Professor Greenwood, the principal of 
the college, read an address of great length and 
ability, in which, after referring to the arrangement 
that each of the professors of the college should 
open his sessional course with a public address on 
some special subject, he p ed, for his own 

to review the pleas of justification for the 
adoption of a common groundwork of culture for 
all students in connection with this college. Mr. 
T. Ashton, chairman of the building committee, 
said they had a deficit of about 20,0001. The first 
design, which many persons thought extravagant, 
was to raise a fund of 150,000/. ; but he had no 
doubt that in the course of a few years double this 
amount will have been expended upon the exten- 
sions of the college, and that they would have from 
1,500 to 2,000 students. (Applause.) Professor 
Roscoe, on hehalf of the professorial body, expressed 
their satisfaction at the completeness of the arrange- 
ments made for their futurelabours. Referring to his 
own department, he asserted that they had got the 
most complete chymical laboratory in the United 
Kingdom, or, indeed, in Europe, though more costly 
and more extensive laboratory had been founded in 
Germany. After an able speech from the Bishop of 
Manchester, Professor Scott, of the Lancashire 
Independent College, said he rejoiced at the non- 
sectarian character of Owens College, and referred 
to the number of Nonconformists who had achieved 
distinction under its professors. Sir John Kay 
Shuttleworth. who was much applauded on rising, 
delivered a brief address, and was followed by the 
Hon. A. Egerton, M.P., the Dean of Durham, Dr. 
Storrar (Chairman of Convocation of London Uni- 
versity), Mr. C. S. Roundell (Secretary of the 
Universities Endowment Commission), Mr. H. Cole, 
C.B., the Rev. W. Gaskell, and other gentlemen. 

The proceedings of the day concluded with a 
soirée, Which was attended by a large number of 
the gentlemen who took part in the morning’s pro- 
ceedings, and by ladies in equal numbers, who 
en the corridors, laboratories, class- rooms, and 

ecture-halls. Well lighted as they were, their 
architectural proportions and their fitness for the 
objects to which they are devoted were seen to 
advantage. In the course of the evening three 
short lectures were given, one by Professor Roscoe 
on tho oo mony Action of Light,” to listen to 
which something like 600 people crowded in the 
Chymical Theatre, and by Professor Balfour Stewart 
in the same hall on Energy,” and another by Pro- 
fessor Ward. 


OPENING OF THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL AT SILCOATES. 

The new seminary at Silcoates, near Wakefield, 
known as the Northern 8 School, was 
opened on Thursday. The building which it is to 
supersede is an old hall with adjoini 
ings, which have long been felt to be 


arm - build- 
th insuffi - 


cient and unsuitable for carrying on successfully 


the work of a middle-class school. The institution 
has a history which has been more than once 
detailed in these columns, 


the new school is to be built, 120 acres, was pur- 
chased for 15,0007, and the building and other 
erections will be 6,000/. more. Of this upwards of 
4,000/. has already been subscribed, Mr. John 
Crossley, of Halifax, having contributed 1,000/., 
and Sir Titus Salt 500/. The building itself has 
no pretension to architectural ornamentation. — It 
is simply a huge brick structure in the plain Italian 
7 with a large square tower in the centre, 
which rises to a height of about twenty feet. above 
the main building. The entire length length is 
116 feet, and the height 41 feet, the turret rising 
to about 62 feet, commanding in that compara- 
tively flat district a most extensive range of the 
surrounding scenery. The internal arrangements 
of the school will be elaborate and excellent. 

The event of Thursday was made the occasion of 
a general reunion of Silcotians, large numbers of 
whom came to witness the reopening of the new 
school. Amongst the ministers present we observed 
the Revs. Dr. Bewglass, the principal ; Dr. Falding, 
Rotherham College ; Dr. Mellor, Halifax ; R. Bruce, 
Huddersfield ; B. Dale, Halifax; R. Balgarnie, 
Scarbro’: J. Rae, Batley; J. Browne, Barnsley ; 
H. Sturt, Dewsbury ; J. S. Eastmead, Wakefield, 
&c. Luncheon was partaken of by a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen in the dining-hall, and a 
meeting was held in one of the large upper rooms. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. W. H. Conyers, of 
Leeds, who, in a few remarks, referred to the 
history of the school and to the purchase of the 
property by a committee. Referring to the objec- 
tion which was raised to the institution on the 
ground that they ought rather to set about pro- 
viding better salaries for their ministers than givin 
their children education, he asked those who rais 
that objection to set about that work, and in the 
meantime help those who were engaged in helpin 
to assist the poor minister, who frequently h 
a difficulty in making ends meet. e thought 
that the school had not been so well — gee 
by those for whom it was first established, and 
pointed to the fact that two-thirds of the whole 
pupils were the sons of laymen. He hoped that 
they would have a larger number of pupils, so as to 
bring the school into a flourishing condition. Dr. 
Bewglass then gave a short sketch of the history of 
the school, paying a high compliment to the efforts 
which had been made on behalf of that institution 
by the Rev. Thomas Scales, and concluding by ex- 
pressing the conviction that if the school had been 
as large as it was now fifteen or sixteen years ago 
it would then have been filled. Alderman Lee 
(Wakefield), the secretary, read a statement of the 
finances of the building fund, and stated by pos of 
preface that they had aimed at getting a building 
of the most complete and commodious kind, rather 


than one of an ornate character. He also read 
letters of apology from Mr. John Crossley, Sir Titus 
Salt, Alderman Law (Bradford) Mr. Henry Brown 


(Bradford), and others. He stated that subscrip- 
tions amounting to upwards or 4,600/. had been 
received. 

The Rev. R. Bruce then delivered an inaugural 
address, in which he remarked that in the matter 
of providing middle-class education the Congre- 
gationalists now presented a much better front than 
they had hitherto done. This was now the ques- 
tion of the day, and especially to 2 5 
The Government had taken the education of the 

r in hand, and the middle classes had to provide 
or themselves. He attributed to the exclusion of 
Dissenters from the universities the great depres- 
sion which had hitherto existed with regard to edu - 
cation ; and looked upon the removal of university 
tests and the placing of endowed schools upon a 
broader basis as hopeful signs. The spirit of ex- 
clusiveness was still, however, far from bein 
extinct, and he pointed to the appointment o 
Churchmen as governors of endowed schools and 
the teaching of the Church Catechism as the 
symptoms of that spirit. He advocated the 
system of not having sons of ministers edu- 
cated at seminaries by themselves, but along 
with others, so that they might not be brought 
up with narrow views of things ; and also the esta- 
blishment in connection with the school of exhibi- 
tions and scholarships. As to the charge sometimes 
brou N ainst N 8 ~ ey 8 not 
capable of taking the higher post of responsibility, 
1 that if — had not been excluded 
from the means of obtaining education there would 
have been less cause for the taunt. With a learned 
Jew on the woolsack, a right royal Quaker in the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and a Baptist on the bench, 
he saw no reason why a Dissenter might not be an 
educated Christian gentleman. Without denyin 
the importance of the learned languages, he though 
that they ought not to neglect their own. e 
object of the school was to provide a sound educa- 
tion which would stand the wear and the test of 
years—based on a system not of bringing out dis- 
tinguished boys, but of bringing forward the ave- 


ones. | 
a Falding, in a few observations, urged the im- 
portance of several matters connected with school 
management, which was based upon his experience 
of ten or twelve years as one of the examiners of 
that school, The Rev. B. Dale pleaded for more 
extended support to the school. The Rev. John 
James (Morley) advocated the importance of phy- 
sical culture and development as a of educa- 
tion. The Rev. C. orth (York) moved a 
resolution acknowledging the generous liberality of 
the contributors to the building fund. The resolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Wm. Smith (Morley), 
and carried unanimously. Mr. Isaac Briggs (Wake- 


ing of God which had accompanied the instruction 
at the institute, and asserting the claims of the 
committee upon all who valued the sound of reli- 
gious and secular education to enlarged subscrip- 
tions and to an increased number of pupils. The 
Rev. Dr. Mellor seconded the resolution, and in 
doing so, wished that the school might have a 
future My unlike its past. The resolution was 
7 rted by the Rev. E. Salt (Wesleyan minister, 

efield), and carried unanimously. her 
formal resolutions were also proposed. Dusting the 
proceedings the chairman suggested that 1,000/. 
might be raised at the meeting that day, and 
offered, if those present subscribed 750/. to make 
the sums up to 1,000/. Alderman Lee offered 50/., 
and other suins of 25/. were also announced; but the 
requisite sum was not subscribed, and the chairman 
consented to allow the committee a week to make 
up the 750/. 


Correspondence, 


— >— 
CHURCH PROPERTY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir, —Allow me to thank you for the notice taken of 
my letter. Touching points of difference, perhaps 
my purposely brief reference to all points noticed has 
left me open to misunderstanding—e. g., I asserted that 
Church property was the property of the State; but I 
did not assert, nor do I believe, that therefore the State 
could justly sell it all and appropriate the money to 
secular ends. From your use of the words technical 
sense,” I suppose you intend to notice this part of the 
subject in subsequent articles. And it is, I think, by 
far the most important. With the property that the 
State can fairly claim as her own there will not be much 
difficulty, except in the struggle to get possession of it ; 
but with that which is to remain in possession of the 
Church, whether it is to be ten millions or but a tithe 
of that sum, there will be both difficulty and danger of 
its being perverted to purposes for which it was never 
intended, E. g., a wealthy Evangelical minister in Lau- 
cashire, a few years ago, built a church. This church, 
no doubt, as a State church, is technically the property 
of the nation, but might become really by disestablish- 
ment the property of a body of Ritualistic priests. 
Perhaps the truest way of looking at the State’s relation 
to this property is to regard it as a trustee. Evidently 
the man who gave the property to the nation gave it for 
a special purpose, and in a sense he made the nation his 
trustee, and the nation accepted the office. Is it not 
the duty of the nation when it resigns its office of 
trustee, then, as it practically will by disestablishment, 
to appoint other trustees who shall see that the property 
is used for the purpose for which it was first given ? 
In theory, of course, Liberationists hold that the 
State should not interfere with the Church except when 
the Church rebels against, or is at least the advocate of 
rebellion against, the law of the land. But then fact is 
not at present in harmony with this theory; and the 
State has a duty to perform towards the Church that 
has been so long under her protection. And Libera- 
tionists- would do well, I think, not to let worship of a 
theory hinder them from seeing that the Church is put 
fairly on her legs as a Protestant Church when they 
abandon her. | 

I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

W. MERCER, 

Pickering, Oct. 10, 1873. 


OFFICIAL SECTARIANISM. 
To the Editor®of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — The Commissioners of Public Works have taken 
the liberal step, which should meet with approba- 
tion by every one, of distributing this autumn amongst 
this working classes and poor inhabitants of London, 
the surplus bedding-out plants in the different parks 
and public pleasure-gardens. It is announced that 
‘the distribution will be made through the clergy.” 
Why the distribution should be made through the 
clergy” alone, and not through any of the Noncon- 
formist ministers, I cannot understand, as I should 
imagine the latter have the largest proportion of the 
working-classes and poor inhabitants of London among 
their flocks. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
FAIRPLAY. 


PSALMODY EXERCISES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Allow me to invite the attention of your readers 
to the importance of psalmody exercises, for the pur- 
pose of teaching congregations to sing by note and in 
harmony. The winter season is the most suitable for 
the carrying on of such meetings ; and, if properly oon- 
ducted, they are fitted to accomplish an amount of 
good of which it is difficult to speak too highly. * 

By means of the Tonic Sclfa notation, the power of 
reading music and singing in harmony is now placed 
within the reach of all. Children and aged persons and 
those who have fancied themselves destitute of musical 
ability, may learn by this system to read with facility 
the tunes that are ordinarily sung in our churches, and 
to sing the part for which their voices are fitted. 

To hear a congregation sing thus in harmony, is one 
of the sweetest things one can meet with ; and its power 


The estate on which 


field) moved a resolution acknowledging the bless- 


| in impressing truth and making psalmody a precious 
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means of grace is inconceivable to those who have not 
witnessed and experienced it. 

I would earnestly advise ministers and members of 
churches to lose no time and spare no pains in establish- 
ing a course of psalmody exercises on the Tonic Solfa 
system, and inviting to it, not only their own congre- 
gations, but the public around ; and, in this way, large 
numbers may be attracted to the house of God, who had 
hitherto neglected public worship, and the most blessed 
results may be confidently reckoned on. 

Yours respectfully, 


J. T. F. 


MR. SPURGEON’S COLLEGE FOR BAPTIST 
PASTORS. 


_ Yesterday the first stone was laid of a Baptist 
Pastors’ College, in connection with, and to stand 
immediately contiguous to, Mr. Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle. The proceedings commenced at seven 
o'clock in the morning with a prayer-meeting, and 
Mr. Spurgeon remained in attendance during the 
day-receiving subscriptions. The ceremonial laying 
of the stone commenced at four o’clock on a trian- 
gular piece of ground immediately in the rear of the 
tabernacle, upon which the proposed oollege is to 
stand. Two-thirds of the sum necessary for the 
building have already been subscribed—a lady 
having given 3,000/. for a hall, to serve as a memo- 
rial of her late husband, and another friend 1, 000“. 
The students of the college have hitherto been 
educated in the rooms under the Tabernacle, but 
the rise of high buildings everywhere around 
has made them so dark as to require gas-light 
in the day-time, besides which the * 
of the schools and meetings have rendered 
the erection of a separate building absolutely 
necessary. At fi.ur o’clock the whole of the 
open space upon which the building is to be erected 
was densely crowded, and at the upper end had 
been placed the usual apparatus for laying a “ first 
stone.” On the platform stood Mr. Spurgeon, sur- 
rounded by the elders of his congregation, in front 
was the dense and attentive crowd, and from eve 
aperture of the unfinished building now rising 
round the Tabernacle human heads could be seen 
sa. — and evincing the greatest interest in the 

roceedings. After a prayer by Mr. J, Spurgeon, 

r.Spurgeon took the trowel in hand, but, previous 
to using it for masonic purpose, he craved the 
attention of the auditory for afew moments. He 
had, he said, been favoured with many happy days, 
but never with one so happy as that upon which 
they were then assembled. It was some twenty 
years since he had been first summoned from his 
— country village to preach his first sermon in 

ark-street Chapel. What a change had they not 
witnessed in the intervening twenty years 
They had now the largest Congregational 
church in the world, and they never had had 
a word of dissension in the congregation. They 
had acquired 7 erty in the Tabernacle, the 
Orphanage, and the schools to the amount of 
100,000 l. and this college, of which they were now 
about to lay the first stone, would also soon be their 
unencumbered property. Their young pastors had 
hitherto received their education in a sort of cata- 
comb, but they would henceforth be taught in a 
suitable building. His object was, when they 
found a young man who had a genuine mission for 
the ministry, but who unhappily dropped his 
‘*h’s,” or said We was,” to give him such a 
culture as would make him a fit and suitable 
teacher of religion. It behoved them to acquire 
efficient teachers, for in England the Dissenters 
were crushed down by the State-Church more 
than the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar, or the 
early Christians by the Roman Emperors. The 
State - Church in fact, entirely lost the 
respect of the peo le. There was little to choose 
between its Ritualistic section and the Church of 
Rome, and, where there was any difference he be- 
lieved the latter had the advantage, and that its 
teaching was sometimes nearer to Gospel truth. 
As for the Evangelical section of the Church, his 
observations did not apply to them, but still he had 
no patience with their tacit complicity with those 
bastard Papists. After one or two observations in 
the same strain, Mr. Spurgeon proceeded to deposit 
the coins and newspapers in the cavity in which 
the stone was to rest, and the stone having been 
touched by Mr. Spurgeon’s trowel, was slowly 
lowered into its place. The proceedings terminated 
with a hymn, and the people all adjourned to the 
Tabernacle for a tea-meeting, to be held in promo- 
tion of the building of the college. 


The report that Mr. Disraeli is writing a new 
novel is denied on authority. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s new picture, ‘‘ The Shadow 
of the Cross,” will be shortly exhibited in Bond- 
street. 

Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque is preparing a memoir 
of Albany Fonblanque; along with it will be 

rinted the contributions of the deceased to the 

miner, as well as other writings by him. The 
volume will be published by Messrs. Bentley. 

The title of Mr. Borrow's new book will be 
. — — Das 8 2 f the Romany, 
or ipsy age.” It will contain many 
wens in Gipsy illustrative of the way of speakin 
and thinking of the English gipsies, specimens o 
their poetry, and an account of certain gypseries, 
or places inhabited by them, and of various things 
pertaining to gipsy life in England. 
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THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, 


At the meeting of the board on Wednesday, the 
Rev. J. Rodgers moved ‘that the school committee 


be authorised to grant permission for the establish- 
ment of penny 240 in connection with board 
schools. Upon this motion some conversation took 


place. There was a general concurrence of opinion 
as to the desirability of establishing penny banks in 
board schools, but an equally general opinion was 
expressed that it should be distinctly understood 
that the school board should not be held pecuniarily 
responsible in any respect. It was ultimately de- 
cided that the matter should be referred to the 
school management committee. The other busi- 
ness on the paper was chiefly of a routine nature. 


— — k 1—4::.=) 


Active preparations have commenced in the 
various metropolitan divisions in view of the coming 
elections for the new school board, which will take 
place in November next ; and there appears every 
probability that a considerable change will take 
place in the constitution of the board. 

Ciry or Lonpon.—Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., Mr. 
Alderman Cotton, Mr. S. Gover, and Sir John 
Bennett, the present members, have issued a joint 
address, seeking re-election, and up to the present 
time there is no opposition to their return. 

WESTMINSTER.—No vacancies are likely to srise 
from resignation, but the working men have decided 
to start Mr. George Potter as their candidate .n 
favour of compulsory and secular education. 

YLEBONE.—Mr. Hutchins, one of the few 
Roman Catholic members of the board, will retire. 
No candidates have yet been announced, but it is 
almost certain that Mr. W. R. Cremer will be 
nominated by the working classes on the League 
platform. 

Finspury.—Mr. Hugh Owen retires, owing to 
want of time to attend to the duties. It is stated 
that Mr. Stafford Allen, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who contested the seat with Mr. Owen, 
will again be a candidate. Mr. B. Lucraft, the 
working-man representative, will, it is understood, 
seek re-election, and it is probable that another 
working man will be brought forward in the person 
of Mr. 8. Brighty. 

CHELSEA.— In this division it is expected that 
three out of the four members will retire, viz., Lord 
Lawrence (chairman of the board), Canon Cromwell, 
and Mr. Keill. The working-men, it is stated, in- 
tend bringing forward Mr. W. Harry, joiner, who 
was a candidate at the first election. 


Hacxney.—Mr. Crossman, the Church member 
for this division, will not seek re-election, and with 
the previous resignation of Mr. Green, there will be 
two vacancies ; the other members * presenting 
themselves for election. The Church party, in the 

hope of securing these vacancies, have applied to 
the Rev. Mr. Hansard, Mr. W. Morley, and Mr. 
T. Foster, but these gentlemen, it is stated, have 
declined. Mr. E. Ward, of Bethnal-green, is a 
probable candidate, Miss Rees, a lady well-known 
to local philanthropists, will be a candidate. Mr. 
John Hales, of the International Working Men’s 
Association, and who was a candidate at the first 
election, comes forward as the working-men’s repre- 
sentative on the League platform. 

TowER Hamuets.—Mr. E. H. Currie and Mr. 
Pearse both retire, it is stated, from want of time 
to attend to the duties. Mr. Frederick Young 
comes forward as a candidate. 

LAMBETH. —There is one vacancy here, occasioned 
by the retirement of Sir Thomas Tilson. Mr. 
2 Thomas, the chairman of the Ratepayers’ 

e, and a member of the vestry, and the Rev. 
G. M. Murphy, the Congregationalist minister, 
and well known from his connection with the 
Lambeth Baths meetings and the temperance 
movement, are spoken of as candidates. It is 
also stated that Mr. Robert Applegarth will again 
come forward. 

SouTHWARK.—A vacancy occurs here by the 
resignation of the Rev. John Mee, a Church clergy- 
man. The only candidate for the vacancy that has 
yet come forward is Mr. Alfred Slide, a Church 
schoolmaster, of Union-street. Mr. Stafford will 
probably be the working-man’s candidate. 

GREENWICH.—Miss Emily Davies retires. Miss 
Emily Guest, of Granville Park, Lee, has been 
announced as a candidate to fill the vacancy. It is 
probable, also, that Dr. W. C. Bennett, a brother 
of Sir John Bennett, will be a candidate, 


BIRMINGHAM SchoOL BoAnD.— On 2 1 
a great meeting was held at the Town-hall, Bir- 
mingham, to hear addresses by the Liberal candi- 
dates for the school board. Mr. J. S. Wright, 
chairman of the Liberal Association, presided, and 
said the clergy were using the whole of their paro- 
chial machinery in the forthcoming election, but it 
was what might be expected, as the matter was a 
vital one to them. The Liberals were charged with 
wishing to banish the Bible from the land and 
bring up the people as infidels, but nothing but 
7 could induce such accusations. Some of 

e candidates had given up their whole lives to 
the cause of religious instruction, and it was a libel 
on them to =e t they were in favour Nr 
education. erman Hawkes moved, and Mr. J. A. 
Cooper seconded, a resolution pledging the meeting 
to support the eight Liberal candidates. This was 
carried enthusiastically. Miss Sturge, a candidate, 
spoke in defence of the position which she occu- 
pied, on the ground of the great interest which 


women had in national education. Mr. Dixon, 
M. P., a member of the present board and a candi- 
date, said if the Liberal Association lost 61is 


election they must not forget that it would go 
harder with them at the next Parliamentary 


election, and that the cause of national educa- 
tion would receive a great blow. He denied 
the charge of having changed front, and con- 
tended that their Be poe had driven them 
into a more advan position than was at first 
taken. It was not his y who excluded the Bible 
from the schools, but those who told them that it 
could not be taught without made the 
vehicle of sectarianiem. The question in this 
election was, Should sectarian religion be taught in 
the national schools, or should secular education 
only be given in them, leaving religious instruction 
to 55 rovided by the churches? The mind of 
England was made up that there should be universal 
education, and it was too late to force the nation 
into a system of denominational teaching. With a 
nationa 8 all the children could t into 
the schools, there to receive a thoroughly good 
education, instead of the miserable education now 
given in 159 denominational schools. When this 
was 1 — Pg: raw material * have been K 
pared for the religious teachers to bring every ohi 

under the —— of religion, whieh wan not tho 
case now, and could not be so long as there was a 
denominational system. The question was not 
Bible or no Bible, religion or no religion, but which 
was the best way of giving religious instruction to 
the people ? as it fair, just, or Christian on tho 
part of their opponents to denounce them as 
infidels, when the only difference between the 


two parties was one of opinion on that point? 


Other candidates spoke. The meeting 


* 


out heartily in sympathy with the s 
Birmingham High-Churchmen have | their 
intention of bringing forward an independent can- 


didate at the next school board election. 

Lorp ABERDARE ON THE EN DOwIn [SCHOOLS 
Question.—On Friday night Lord Abe pre- 
sented the prizes to the sucvessful pupils in the 
Bristol Evening Class Association, in the Colston 
Hall. His lordship, after referring to the ingrati- 
tude public men received at the hands of the public, 
said that those who had laboured for the good of 
mankind were constantly set down among the 
‘*blunderers and plunderers of the people.” It was 
a . of education to prevent their repeating mis- 
takes of that sort. He had been since the passin 
of the recent Act of Parliament closely connec 
with the Endowed Schools Commission, The 
Endowed Schools Commission was, he knew, rather 
a tender subject at Bristol. The action of the com- 
missioners had led to great difference of opinion, but 
he was delighted to hear that after long and frequent 


discussions an agreement come to. 
by which men desiring the general of educa- 
ut he must 


tion had been reins A her ; 
remjnd the meeting ose who had charge of 
the administration of the act had had the — 
difficulties in dealing with the schools as they at 
present existed, and to which the population were 
accustomed. Far be it from him to say that in all 
the commissioners had done they had always been 
2 judioious, or that every suggestion they 

made was always the right suggestion. One 
of the objects which they most desired to effeot 
was so to use the endowments that they should no 
longer be applied to the advantage of the few, 
but they should create great schools applicable 


to the wants and circumstances of every con- 
dition of their population. They h very 
much in these days about improved — 
of education; but what he liked, and he 
wanted to see, was hearty work. Where 
that was done, there was hardly a system which 
might not bring about good results. 


Woman’s RKrouts.—It has been ruled in the 
American law courts that a kiss is a promise of 
marriage.” Miss Roxelana Homan sued a Brooklyn 
merchant named Earle, for trifling with de- 
tions, and claimed 25,000 dols. Mr. 
Earle said, I never promised to marry the lady; 
and, as far as the report shows, it was not prov 
that he did. But it was shown that he had 
her several times in the 


ea promise.“ agree 
is wie American judge, were 


The amiable 
wD 
SIMPLICITY OF 1241 th ga mater 
pears to so good advantage as when 0 

a licity of dress. No artist ever decks his ange 
with towering feathers and y jewellery ; and 
our dear human an would make good 
their — 4 an ag een avoid 
ornaments w ro belong to Indian squaws 
and African — 4 These tinselries 4 
to git effect on the stage or u 


pon a ballroom floor, 
but in daily life there is no substitute for the charm 
of simplicity. A vulgar taste is not to be disguised 
by gold and diamonds, absence of a true taste 


and real refinement of , cannot be com- 
ted for by the possession of the most princely 
— Mind measures 


ld, but gold cannot 
measure mind. Through — the And may be 


read, as through the deli tissue the lettered 

e. A modest woman will dress modestly; a 
caste refined and intellectual woman will bear the 
marks of careful selection and faultless taste. 
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SUMMARY. 


THE return of the Liberal candidates for Bath 
and Taunton, after the almost unbroken suc- 
cession of Conservative victories, has produced 
a strong impression on the public mind, and 
iven ter confidence to the Liberal party 
oughout the country. The election of Mr. 
te bay clearly unexpected by the Opposition 
leader and the friends to whom U sent 15 noto- 
rious letter. Bath, which has had endured the 
ordeal of three electoral contests within six 
months, and gave Lord Grey de Wilton last June 
a majority of fifty-one, has during the past week 
returned Mr. Hayter by a majority of 139—a 
result due not only to the union of the Liberals, 
but to good management, and the effect produced 
by Mr. Disraeli’s unfortunate epistle to My dear 
Grey.” The presence of the Church Congress in 
the city did not apparently influence the decision, 
though the enthusiasm shown by the clergy 
at the unfounded announcement of Mr. For- 
syth’s success indicated in a marked way their 
sympathy with the Conservative cause. The 
Solicitor-General has gained, and fairly earned, 
a splendid victory at Taunton. e bare 
majority that gave him the seat on the last 
occasion has been increased to eighty-seven. 
The return of Mr. James was even more a 
moral than a political triumph; the moderation 
and fairness of himself and his supporters being 
in marked contrast to the course pursued by 
Sir Alfred Slade and his partisans. 


In the still larger borough of Hull the con- 
test between Colonel Pease and Mr. Reed, C. B., 
is keenly carried on, but will not be decided for 
another week. The unopposed re-election of 
Mr. Bright by his Birmingham constituents is 
a matter of course, but he will not address 
them till Wednesday next, when occasion will 
be taken to have a t Liberal demonstration. 
Though Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, a member 
of the Government, has given a public assu- 
rance that there will be no general election for 
six months, and the Attorney-General ex- 
presses his confidence that the present Par- 
lament will survive the Tichborne trial, 
there are abundant signs of electoral activity. 
In Bradford, for example, Mr. Matthew Thomp- 
som, the popular Mayor, has announced his 
willingness to accept a general requisition to 
become a candidate, and the announcemént has 
had the effect of drawing forth an address from 
Mr. W. H. Ripley, unseated on petition in 1869, 
offering his services to his fellow-townsmen. 
Both these gentlemen have contested one of 
the Bradford seats with Mr. Miall, and it would 
be strange to see them next year arrayed 
against each other, and, by their antagonism, 
giving the Liberal party proper an easy 
triumph. 


We record elsewhere the proceedings con- 
nected with the opening of the new buildings 


of Owens College, Manchester, and the com- 
mencement of the new Uongregational School 
at Silcoates. Owens College is now assuming 
the dimensions of a university for Lancashire, 
providing instruction to more than a thousand 
students in various branches of learning and 
science, which is given by a staff of professors 
of pre-eminent efficiency. Though this insti- 


| tation is strictly non-sectarian, and is very 


* frequented by Dissenters, there was 
a large muster of church dignitaries at 
the opening ceremony last week, including 
the Bishop of Manchester. It speaks well for 
their liberality that they were able to give such 
an educational seminary of a purely secular 
character their support, and that not a word 
was said to indicate that Owens College is, in 
the ecclesiastical sense, a ‘‘ godless college.“ 
All such views were kept in the background by 
a liberal inconsistency which we cannot but 
applaud. 


Greatly as are the French people excited on 
the subject of their future form of Govern- 
ment, the remarkable trial at Versailles 
occupies a large share of public attention. 
The charges against Marshal Bazaine, who is 
arraigned before a court-martial presided over 
by the Duc d' Aumale, are of a very grave 
character. In the voluminous report of 
General Riviére he is made responsible for the 
three great disasters of the late war—Sedan, 
Metz, and Orleans—and especially for having 
failed tosend to Marshal MacMahon from Metz 
such information as would have prevented his 
fatal march to Sedan, and allowed himself to be 
betrayed into resultless negotiations with the 
Empress in complicity with Prince Bismarck, 
when he should have been breaking out of Metz. 
Some remarkable disclosures have already been 
made at the trial, such as the mysterious inter- 
ception of 8 which would have pre- 
vented Mac Mahon from undertaking his fatal 
march, and the way in which French military 
movements were hampered by Napoleon III. 
The trial promises to be very protracted, and 
will hardly serve the Bonapartist cause. 


The four French elections on Sunday, which 
resulted in the return of four Republicans, have 
caused —_— discouragement in the Royalist 
ranks. For the department of the Haute- 
Garonne, M. de Rémusat, the colleague of 
M. Thiers, who was defeated at Paris in the 
spring, polled 70,000 votes against 31,000 given 
to Commandant Niel. In only one of these 
elections—that of the Ni¢vre—was the Repub- 
lican 28 as low as 11,000. It is now 
said that the Government, foreseeing the failure 
of the Royalist intrigues, are dis to make a 
virtue of necessity, and order the other seven 
vacancies in the National Assembly to be 
filled up. M. Thiers is once again after six 
months patient waiting ‘‘ master of the situa- 
tion,“ and the trimmers are rallying to his side. 


The news from Spain is again remarkable. 
In the north, near Estella, the Carlist General 
Otto has gained a victory over General 
Moriones, mainly owing to the cowardice of 
the national levies, but the success is not likely 
to be of much benefit to the Carhst cause. 
There has been another naval conflict, this time 
off Cartagena. Admiral Lobo, with one iron- 
clad and three wooden frigates, in attempting to 
blockade that port, was encountered by the four 
Intransigente ironclads, and the latter, though so 
much stronger in armament, were after a two 
hours’ ry a gooey driven back, owing to bad 
handling and want of concert. It seems that 
this unequal conflict is likely to be renewed, 
and that if the insurgents should be again 
worsted, Cartagena will be unable to hold out. 


— — 


THE TAUNTON ELECTION. 


Mr. JAMES, the new Solicitor-General, has 
been re-elected for Taunton by a majority of 
87 votes. His success, coming as it has done 
immediately after the triumphant return of 
Captain Hayter for Bath, is likely enough to 
be credited with a significance more marked 
than, in point of fact, it possesses. That it has 
a public meaning of its own few persons will be 

todeny. It indicates, to some extent, 
a reflux of electoral feeling towards the existing 
Administration, which may well be heartily 
welcomed. Until the Bath election a few days 
since, every casual vacancy, whether in Eng- 
land or in Scotland, which has occurred for 
some few months past, has been filled up b 
other than a Government candidate. Herean 
there a Liberal has been returned, but not a 
Liberal nominee of the Treasury whip. For the 
most part, however, the seats have been won 
by Conservatives, and the rapid succession of 
these electoral victories has suggested the 
plausible inference that the country had modi- 
fied the political convictions which prompted it 
to return an immense Liberal majority at the 


| confidence of hope. 


last general election, and that there was 
und for fear, or for hope, as the case might 

, that whenever the next appeal to the con- 
stituencies should be made, the general issue 
would be such as to place Conservatives in 

wer. This inference, at all events, has not 

n borne out by the elections for Bath and 
Taunton. The“ Conservative reaction“ of which 
boast was made by the members and press of 
that political party, but in which we never had 
the least faith, is now proved to have been of a 
factitious, and, we may add, a fictitious origin 
and character. | 

The Taunton election was a clear trial o 
strength, on a small scale it is true, between 
the existing Government and the possible Go- 
vernment so confidently anticipated by the 
Tories. The battle may be said to have been 
fought under the respective flags of Mr. Glad- 
store and Mr. Disraeli. In some respects, it 
was fought under special disadvantages to the 
former, in others with advantages not available 
in other casual contests. Political parties in 
small boroughs are tolerably evenly balanced. 
Mr. James was declared the sitting member 
after the last general election by a majority of 
one. His colleague who then headed the poll 
represented ,Consarvative opinions. The oppo- 
sition to the new Solicitor-General was so far 
unusual as to prove a determined and concen- 
trated effort on the part of the opponents of the 
existing administration to inflict heavy 3 
upon it. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. James was both an able and. 
iu the main, an unobjectionable candidate; who 
by his past Parliamentary career had reflected 
honour upon the constituency ; whose eloquence, 
temperate but not without brilliancy, firm but 
conciliatory, presented a striking contrast to 
that of his opponent ; and whose personal gal- 
lantry and zeal in the conduct of the contest 
told very sensibly * its issue. Still, the 
fight lay less between Mr. James and Sir Alfred 
Slade, than between the Government under 
which he holds the post of Solicitor-General, 
and the political party striving to oust and to 
replace it. So far, then, as Taunton may be 
held to represent a large number of English 
boroughs of a similar class, the result of the 
late election may be fairly interpreted as a 
declaration of preference for Liberal ovor Con- 
servative principles and men. 

It appears to us that the previous losses 
sustained by the present administration were 
due almost entirely to the impression made 
— 4 a large section of the Liberal party that 

er Majesty's advisers had become compara- 
tively careless of the views entertained by them 
when they took office. There is some truth in 
the charge somewhat indiscriminately levelled 
at them by the Opposition leader, that they 
unsettled many interests, and thereby stirred 
up against themselves many foes. Whether 
this should be set down to their credit, or not, 
we do not stay to argue. That which most dis- 
heartened their once zealous adherents was 
their too frequent practice of departing from 
the broad principles of Liberalism, and carrying 
their measures by the aid of Tory votes. They 
did this very pointedly and persistently in rela- 
tion to their educational policy, both in 1870 
and in the year not yet closed. They have 
received several significant warnings that to 
follow up this course will be to alienate from 
them a not inconsiderable number of their 
former friends. It is hoped that enough has 
been done to bring about the effect desired ; 
that the Cabinet has been made aware of its 
errors; and that, by the redistribution of 
several of its offices, it has given some assu- 
rance to the country that it will avoid such 
errors for the future. It is L in this 
expectation that the aggrieved section of the 
Liberal party have found their way back again 
into the ranks. They never desired the over- 
throw of the Liberal ministry. They might 
have submitted to it, if it had been absolutely 
n to the realisation of their hopes. 
They have contented themselves with having 
delivered to their leaders a serious rebuke, aud, 
believing that it will be heeded, they are, as 
usual, willing to take more than their propor- 
tionate share of exertion and self-sacrifice for 
the promotion of the best interests of the 
country. 

It is ‘‘devoutly to be wished” that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues will not misinter- 
pret the significance of tbe late electoral vic- 
tories. They express confidence in the Govern- 
ment, but it amounts to no more than the 
They condone past faults, 
but confer no liberty to repeat them. ‘‘ Go, 
and sin no more,” is the voice which they 
utter. They are not a verdict of approval in 
an absolute, but only in a conditional, sense. 
They do not show fickleness on the of 
those Liberal electors who have felt themselves 
aggrieved by some past acts of their leaders, 
but they indicate a generous readiness to anti- 
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avoid action. 


cipate better things of them. How far they 
may be looked upon as prognostics of what a 
general election will turn up, depends very 
much upon what will be done meanwhile to 
satisfy reasonable expectations, and to 
strengthen feelings of trust. For ourselves, 
we are not over sanguine that the proximate 
future will differ very materially from the 
roximate past. But we cannot help thinking 
that the fate of the Liberal party at the next 
general election is in the hands of its leaders, 
and that if it should then lose its position of 
supremacy it will do so, not on account of any 
change of conviction in respect of its main 
principles, but simply for the reason that its 
convictions have been dealt with by the occu- 
pants of place as matters of trifling concern. 


DIVINE RIGHT PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. 


A SINGLE week has apparently brought about 
a considerable change in the prospects of the 
French Monarchists. We say apparently, for it 
is not safe to confidently predict what a day may 
bring forth in France. But, beginning with the 
uncompromising letter of M. Thiers, there has 
been a series of events adverse to the objects of 
the Fusionists. No sooner did the ex-President 


make his V in Paris, and once again 


unfurl the flag of the Conservative Republic, 
than there was an unexpected rally to his side. 
The hopes of the Monarchists have been built 
upon winning over deserters from the Left 
Centre, as on the 24th of May, when M. Thiers 
was overthro fn. But some of the foremost 
members of that section, ineluding MM. Chris- 
tophle, de Pourtales and Marcel Barthe—all 
more or less representative men—have had the 
courage to come forward and publicly repudiate 
any sympathy with the scheme of a Restoration 
with or without the white flag. M. Rouher, 
also on behalf of the Bonapartists, protests 
against the negation of democratic principles 
involved in the invitation to the Comte de 
Chambord to ascend the throne of France, and 
so far, though for his own purposes, accords with 
the Liberals, who deny the right of the National 
Assembly to supersede the sovereignty of tho 
nation. 

The new impulse thus given to public opinion 
adverse to the pretensions of Legitimacy, has 
been immensely strengthened by the elections 
of last Sunday. Out of some eleven vacancies 
the Government decided to fill up four in 
respect to which they could no longer legally 
Not only has each of these seats 
been filled by Republicans, but the majorities in 
their favour were overwhelming, and in neither 
of these departments did the Monarchical candi - 
dates venture to advocate a Restoration. Con- 
sidering the great influence wielded by the de 
facto government through the prefects and other 
officials, and the suppression of adverse opinion 
in the press, this result is very 8 Thus 
M. de Rémusat, the able minister of President 
Thiers, whose rejection in Paris by the Ultra- 
Radicals gave great strength to the reaction, has 
been returned for the Haute-Garonne by a 


majority of nearly 40,000 votes over a son of 


Marshal Niel, and the vote which returned him 
was distributed among all sevtions of the com- 
munity. In the departments of the Loire, 
the Nièvre, and the Puy de Dome, the 
defeat of the Monarchists was hardly less deci- 
sive. These constituencies being wide asunder, 
and comprising all the varied elements of 
French society, their combined decision has all 
the force of a national verdict. Nor is there 
any reasonable doubt that if opportunity 
offered, the same verdict would be given by the 
seven other vacant constituencies which the 
Government avail themselves of a technical 
right to keep without representation in the 
National Assembly. 

There are yet three weeks before the Chamber 
reassembles—a long period in a country placed 
in such critical circumstances as is France at 
this juncture. At present the Royalists are 
powerless to stem the returning tide in favour 
of the Conservative Republic. Their Legitimist 
protegé, to his credit be it said, is not disposed 
to a huckstering policy. Pursued by anxious 
— 9 —9 he has given them the slip, and has 
hid himself away near Salzburg, averse to the 
acceptance of the proffered crown except on his 
own impossible conditions. This is not a 
spectacle that will enchant so sensitive and 
quick-witted a people as the French. It is bad 
enough that the Royalist clique should propose 
to ignore their right to dispose of their own 
destiny. It is worse when the intriguers 
are running hither and thither to discover 
the coy prince who flies at their approach, 
and claims as a right what is tendered to him 
as a fayour. The Comte may at last yield to 
the importunity of his interested pursuers. 
He may possibly consent to issue a second 
manifesto containing further concessions. But 


| as it is obvious that any approach to such a 


these negotiations are perhaps too late. Time | 
fights against his pretensions, and enables his 
opponents to concentrate their forces and the 
country to indicate its will. His chances of 
ascending the hereditary throne seem to be 
gradually vanishing, and apparently he would 
not seriously regret the loss of the perilous 
honour. i 

The Legitimist failure, or what seems to be 
such, involves the discomfiture of the Orleanists. 
The Comte de Paris by paying homage to his 
cousin at Frohsdorf has abdicated the claims of 
himself and his family in favour of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons; so that failing the 
Comte de Chambord’s formal renunciation, 
there is no Royalist pretender. All parties, 
from extreme Legitimists to ultra-Republicans, 
are agreed as to the inexpediency of prolonging 
the provisorium; and it is by no means impos- 
sible, when M. Thiers or one of his friends 
proposes that the Assembly shail prolong the 
powers of President MacMahon for a term of 
years, that the Monarchists will accept the 
proposal as the best alternative to a Restora- 
tion. As it happens, the marshal enjoys 
the confidence of the Ultras as well as of 
the Moderates. Both have faith in his 
integrity of purpose and faithful adherence to 
the law, and all parties are assured that while 
he remains President order will be preserved. 
But if the royalist intrigues fail the present 
Government will hardly survive, and we may 
see M. Thiers ere long charged with the task of 
forming a Ministry under whose auspices the 
Republic will be definitely established, sur- 
rounded with Conservative institutions, or the 
sense of the nation taken by means of a general 
election. 

- 7 


LAND TENANCIES. 


ONE of the most interesting of the discussions 
which took place at the recent meeting of the 
Social Science Congress was that which fol- 
lowed the reading of Mr. James Howard’s able 
paper on ‘‘ Land Tenancies.” We confess we 
were surprised to find that amongst all who 
took part in that discussion, Lord Houghton 
was the most Conservative, declaring not only a 
strong attachment to the existing system of 
insecure tenure, but a deplorable want of faith 
in the pecuniary success of that vast develop- 
ment of the resources of the land, which is one 
of the most important of national questions. 
We can only account for this despairing view 
of agricultural advancement by attributing it to 
the enervating influence of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Land, of which 
Lord Houghton was a member, and to the 
verdict of which he referred in his speech. But 
we will first briefly notice the salient points in 
Mr. Howard’s paper, and then remark upon 
Lord Houghton’s objections. 

Mr. Howard stated that ‘‘the annual value 
of our fields and homesteads has reached 
250,000,000/. sterling, and by some is estimated 
even as high as 300,000,000/.” He then re- 
ferred to the often quoted estimates of one or 
two high authorities on agriculture, to the 
effect that under a more perfect system, the 

roduce of the country might be nearly doubled. 
Mr. Howard was content to rest his arguments 
upon a lower estimate of what may be effected 
by good farming, and to set the possible increase 
at about a third of the value of the present 
annual produce, that is, at 100,000,000/. a year. 


In order to show to what a great extent the 
increased production of meat alone is capable of 
conducing to such a result, Mr. Howard said :— 
„A leading farmer in the county of Norfolk, 
who is in the enjoyment of security of tenure, 
realised in the past two years by the sale of 
beef, mutton, and pork no less a sum than 
40,000/., which was on average of from 151. to 
16“. per acre of his occupation. Deducting 
from this sum 28,000/. worth of animals bought 
in, there remains a net meat production of 
about 5/. per acre; and this is by no means an 
uncommon instance. Upon my own farms and 
upon those of my brother, Mr. Charles Howard, 
Biddenham, about the same amount is raised, 
and some farmers I have corresponded with 
exceed even this rate of production. A farmer 
in the adjoining county of Suffolk, who also 
enjoys security of tenure, informs me that his 
net sale of meat reaches 7/. per acre per annum. 
Were the whole country brought up to the 
standard of the Norfolk farm I have named, the 
produce of meat alone in Great Britain, to say 
nothing of Ireland, would amount to from 
150,000, 0007. to 160,000,000/. a year.” Now, 


result as this is not to be expected without 
security of tenure, and as the meat supply is 
one of the most important questions of the pre- 
sent day, Mr. Howard undoubtedly made a 
strong point by the presentation of these figures. 


bably not more than a third, of the amouut of 


— 


capital at present invested in farming that 
might profitably be employed in it. Mr. 
Mechi estimates the farming capital of the 
country at less than 6/. per acre, and considers 
that three times as much is von eo for good 
farming. But, as Mr. Howard pointed out, 
capital is proverbially shy, and men will not 
invest it without security. Three-fourths of 
the land of this country is held under yearly 
tenancies, liable to six months’ notice to quit, 
and the consequence is the great preponderance 
of a miserable system of hand-to-mouth farm- 
ing, impoverishing in its results to landlords, 
tenants, and consumers alike. Mr. Howard 
further drew attention to the comparatively 
flourishing condition of agriculture in Lincoln- 
shire under the imperfect tenant-right customs 
that have existed there for many years, and 
drew the perfectly legitimate inference that 
with a more perfect N of security for 
tenants’ capital extended by Act of Parliament 
over the whole country, still better results 
might be expected. Referring to the stron 
prejudice that exists against interference wi 
what is termed freedom of contract, Mr. 
Howard repeated what has been often previously 
stated, and shown indisputably to be true, that 
landlords and tenants in this country have not 
equal contracting powers, and that therefore 
there can be no real freedom of contract 
between them. All that the advocates of com- 

nsation for unexhaustedimprovements secured 

y law to tenants ask is, that landlords shall be 
no longer free to contiscate the property of 
their tenants, nor tenants to submit, under 
what almost amounts to compulsion, to a 
system of black mail as an indispensable con- 
dition of hiring land. It is surely not much to 
ask that fraudulent contracts, to the injury not 
only of the tenants, but of the public generally, 
and in the long run against the interests of the 
landlords themselves, should no longer be 
sanctioned by the law of the land. 


Most of the gentlemen who took t in the 
discussion which followed the reading of Mr. 
Howard’s paper, agreed with him in the main, 


although they were not all prepared to accept a 
law N private contract. But Lord 
Houghton, whilst he admitted that the present 
system of letting land was liable to abuse, 
‘‘ seriously doubted whether Mr. Howard’s Bill 
was required.” He declared an infinite ad- 
miration for that system of confidence between 
man and man which had grown up under the 
yearly tenancies of this country.” This plea 
for the admirable ‘‘system of confidence” at 
present existing between landlord and tenant, 
reminds us strongly of the friendly relations 
between farmers and labourers ”’ which the ‘‘agi- 
tators” of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
are so constantly and bitterly complained of 
for disturbing. The amount of confidence 
which yearly tenants without security place in 
their landlords is practically shown by the 
low style of farming that generally exists. 
Wherever we find long leases or Lincolnshire 
customs existing, we see at once an improved 
system of agriculture; a sure sign of the 
superiority of a confidence based upon legal 
security—for Lincolnshire customs have ac- 
quired all the force of law. The fact is that 
no confidence in personal honour and generosity, 
however well deserved, can have a really secure 
basis as long as the contracting parties aro 
mortal. The death of a good landlord may 
deprive the most confiding of tenants of every 
tittle of his insecurely-based confidence—for 

ood qualities, unfortunately, are not always 
e e The few yearly tenants, then, 
who do invest capital largely in reliance upon 
Lord Houghton's much admired system of 
confidence, do so at a great risk. An adequate 
proportion of the surplus capital existing in 
this country is not to be attracted to the 
land by the charms of such a fool's confidence 
as this. 

It is scarcely worth while to reply to Lord 
Houghton’s expressions of doubt in the future 
development of agriculture by means of a 
largely increased omployment of capital, be- 
cause his views on this point are probably 
shared by very few outside the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Land. The 
noble lord is of opinion that no large amount of 
capital would be attracted to the land, even if 
full legal security were afforded to it. The 
answer to this is, Let us see. It is obviously 
to the interest of the nation to secure the utmost 
protitable development of the resources of the 
soil; and whatever may be the opinion of the 
Lords’ Committee as to the remunerativeness of 
land improvement, we may at least give to 
tenant farmers the liberty to test the question. 
It seems to us, indeed, that the question has 
been practically decided long ago. Wherever 
we see high farming, as a rule we see prosperous 
farmers. The land is an excellent i yer of the 
game of tit for tat; if we feed it well, it affords 


There is certainly not more than half, and pro- 


us abundance, and if we stint it, it starves us. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1873. 

The summer is over, and the fall“ has come in 
more than the current sense of the word. Of 
course the readers of the Nonconformist know all 
about the panic of last Friday. Except to those 
preternaturally acute persons who knew it would 
be so,” the suspension of Jay Cooke and Co. was 
like a thunderbolt out of a cloudless sky. In this 
city, the headquarters of this notable firm, the 
consternation was indescribable, and in a few hours 
a panic of considerable proportions was developed. 
The solid character of business in the Quaker city 
was, however, soon manifested, and the centre of 
the financial typhoon was soon shifted to New 
York. When the moneyed quarters of Philadelphia 
had resumed their usual appearance, Wall-street 
and Broad-street, New York, were in the full fever of 
excitement. Sunday scarcely stayed the panic. 
Instead of Wall-street, the Fifth Avenue Hotel was 
the scene to which the anxious and scared brokers 
flocked to discuss the situation. The Stock Exchange 
had been summarily closed in the midst of business 
on Saturday ; a bold and masterly policy which has 
since won unanimous approval. The common 
demand un Sunday was for help from the Govern- 
ment. With a promptitude and discernment of 
the situation which will not be forgotten by the 
country, President Grant and the Secretary of the 
Treasury met the leading financiers in a sort of 
informal levée at the hotel, and listened attentively 
to their views. So great was the flurry that some 
of the magnates predicted universal bankruptcy, 
unless the Government came to their help by issuing 
large quantities of greenbacks in store at the 
Treasury. But the President and the Secretary 
firmly refused to transgress the law, and the 
mischief of a further inflation of the currency was 
avoided, All that could be legally done the Presi- 
dent undertook to do: Orders were issued to the 
Treasury officials to buy Government bonds at their 
par value, a policy which has proved both 
judicious and successful. For what it has done and 
what it has not done the Government obtains great 
credit ; a singular piece of good fortune for any 
administration. The worst is now over it is hoped, 
and as the country is in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion, the consequences of the great panic of 1873 
will in all probability be less calamitous than other 
panics of smaller dimensions. For the great houses 
that went up,” as the phrase is, this one of 
Jay, Cooke and Co., however, will long be famous. 


One of the painfully suggestive features of news- 
paper comment on the panic, is an evident gloating 
over the downfall of men of religious reputation, as 
Mr. Jay Cooke and Mr. Hatch. For such men 
there is no mercy. They are Chadbands and 
Montague Tiggs of unmitigated selfishness past 
praying for. New York well sustains its reputa- 
tion for a Satanic press,” notwithstanding some 
changes for the better. 


One of the things which, as an eminent personage 
of the time says, no fellah can understand,” is the 
meekness of American citizens in the presence of 
representatives of the press. What is pretty well 
known as ‘‘interviewing” is a truly marvellous 
process, One hardly knows which is the more to 
be admired, the operator or the patient. As it is 
now carried on, it seems to be as perfect as human 
fallibility will permit, and its triumph is complete, 
at least amongst native Americans. Individuals 
supposed to be of British birth or descent, who 
show a disposition to kick the interviewer ” out of 
doors, are heard of occasionally, but they are rare. 
One distinguished official person is reported to have 
styled the operation a new American torture, but 
even he submitted. In the recent panic the inter- 
viewers had their opportunity, and they used it. 
The Herald man, or the Sun man, or the Lagle 
man, buttonholed almost everybody of name in 
Wall-street, and in a figurative manner turned 
them inside out. Prominent men who could not 
be met with in places of business were beset in their 
homes, and seem to have surrendered at discretion, 
as if they had all their lives been accustomed to 
impart their private affairs to any stranger who 
thrusts himself upon them. 

The great Transatlantic balloon ‘‘sell”; the 
frauds of civic officials at Brooklyn; the defeat of 
General Butler’s candidature for the Governorship 
of the State of Massachusetts, were the leading 
topics of comment prior to the panic, but théy are 
now eclipsed. Indeed, political affairs are as dull 
as they can be. The Herald is vainly endeavouring 
to create an excitement about the supposed 
tendencies of the dominant party towards 
‘* Cosarism,” and is melancholy because the Presi- 


dent will not take notice of its articles. The pay- 
ment of the Geneva award was hardly the subject 
of comment anywhere. 

The religious world is in lively expectation of 
a good representative gathering at the forthcoming 
International Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
in New York. Several well-known ministers and 
distinguished laymen have already presented them- 
selves. Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, 
preached in New York at Dr. Hastings’ church last 
Sunday. Dr. Arnot, of Edinburgh, Mr. Stovel, 
Mr. Harrison, Dr. Stoughton, Charles Reed, M.P., 
Dr. Rigg, Dr. Angus, Professor Stanley Leathes, 
and the Dean of Canterbury are somewhere on this 
continent. Arrangements are in progress for the 
holding of a session of the Conference in Phila- 
delphia, but the interest of the meetings will be 
concentrated in New York. A glance at the list of 
subjects and the names of the speakers excites ex- 
pectation of a worthy treatment of several topics of 
vital importance. Such a parliament of Christian 
men can hardly meet without doing good service to 
the cause of truth and righteousness in the earth. 
Much prayer will be offered to this end. 


From all quarters it is reported that the vacation 
is over. Absent ministers have returned ; vacant 
pews are refilled ; Sunday-schools and day-schools 
are in full operation. Ecclesiastical controversy is 
dormant yet, but a storm is brewing on the educa- 
tion question. The Romanists have vowed the 
destruction of the common schools, the glory of 
America, In New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, the priests have great power through 
the Catholic vote. There are indications, however, 
that the Protestant denominations will take united 
action on the intelligible ground—no State aid to 
denominational schools—and foil the plotters. The 
ablest religious newspapers assiduously propagate 
the principles with which the Nonconformist has 
been so long and successfully identified. M. 


LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


A lecture on this subject was delivered in Craven 
Chapel, Regent-street, on Thursday evening last, 
by the Rev. John Graham, of Sydney, former] 
minister of the chapel. The Rev. Dr. 4 too 
the chair, and after offering a suitable prayer, said 
that had time permitted he should have been glad 
to have made a few remarks on the subject of 
Australia, having been to all parts of that country, 
and having, therefore, some knowledge of it. But 
he would not occupy their time, as they had a 
lecturer present well able to interest them. 

Mr. Graham, after a few introductory remarks, 
said there were many reasons why we should feel 


an interest in Australia, for, inhabited as it was by 


English, Scotch, and Irish, it touched a tender 
chord in many hearts. They obeyed our laws, 
honoured our Queen, worshipped our God, and were 
our fellow-subjects. The seven colonies which it 
comprised formed the fifth division of the world. 
New Holland contained three million square miles, 
and while other countries had had to fight for their 
possessions, we had acquired that vast territory 
without a struggle. Our colonists have been trying 
to develope that country, and have made t pro- 
gress. In the year 1788, about a thousand settlers, 
chiefly convicts, landed at Sydney Cove, under 
Governor Phillips. In 1803 Tasmania was settled, 
and South Australia in 1836. Victoria was sepa- 
rated from New South Wales in 1851, and Queens- 
land in 1859. In 1796 there were in the colony 
57 horses, 227 domestic cattle, and 1,531 sheep.’ 
In 1870 there were half-a-million horses, four million 
horned cattle, and forty million sheep. This pros- 
perity indicated a pro unequalled by any other 
country. In an article which appeared in the 
Sydney Morning Herald it was stated that the 
population of New South Wales in 1812 was 29,783. 
At the end of 1871 it had grown to 579,182. The 
local revenue then was 36,232/., now there was 
2,500,000/. to be spent every year. The first men- 
tion of schools was in 1829, when they numbered 
54, with 2,000 scholars ; now there were 1,450, with 
78,000 scholars. In 1825 there were only 6,000 
horses, now there were 300,000, and two million 
horned cattle, and over sixteen million sheep. 
Since 1871 several new industries have been added. 
Tin has been found to exist, and the area of land 
taken up for minerals was, in 1872, 370,000 acres. 
They also manufactured 413,000 gallons of wine, 
1,766 gallons of brandy, and 4,766 hundredweight 
of tobacco, while the value of sugar grown in the 
colony was 150,000/. Last year arrowroot also was 

wn. But the discovery of gold and diamonds in 

at year marked a new era in the history of the 
colony. With respect to education no country in 
the world had taken more liberal measures for the 
education of its people. Their public school sys- 
tem was equal to that of Prussia, and far superior 
to that of England, and they had set them the 
example of disestablishing religion, and removing it 
from a 2 basis to a sound foundation. They 
went upon the principle of making people pay for 
that which was of general use. There were now 
978 schools under the Public Schools Act, with 
87,313 children on the rolls, and 1,230 teachers. 
The school fees amounted to 44,000/., and altogether 


160,0007. was annually spent on education. The 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ was preached by 
501 ministers of all denominations. There were 
924 churches and chapels, accommodating 181,914 
sitters, 933 Sunday-schools, 6,049 teachers, and an 
— attendance of 176,596 scholars. The num- 
bers belonging to each denomination were returned 


as follows :— 
Church of England 229,000 
Presbyterians 49,000 
Methodists 6 39,000 
Congregationalists 10,000 
Roman Catholics. . 145,000 
Heathens and others 7,450 


Of the total population of 503,981 it was calculated 
that one-third attended the churches and one-fifth 
the schools. But they had probably had enough of 
statistics, and wanted to hear what life in Australia 
was like. Well, life was the same all the world 
over, and it was sympathy with human life that 

ave such an interest to old ruins, battle-fields, and 
— representations. Life in Australia had 
its poetic and its prosaic side, but it was fact and 
not fiction. From the immense extent of the 
country every variety of climate and occupation 
might be found. The temperature in Sydney was 
very similar to that of Lisbon, and the heat was 
never more trying than in England. The air was 
clear and healthful, and the nights were splendid 
He had often sacrificed his sleep in order to enjoy 
the beautiful moonlight views of Sydney Harbour. 
Smallpox and typhus fever were not known there, 
and although the climate was warm, hydrophobia 
has never been seen there. The gum-trees which 
abounded there were believed to be very conducive 
to health, and they were now being transplanted to 
N — and other cities. The musquitoes were 
rather troublesome at night, but according to Mr. 
Anthony Trollope (whose work on Australia was 
more than once referred to with approbation) they 
were contemptible when compared with the Ame- 
rican species, and he was quite content that that 
country should have the pre-eminence in that 
respect. Some things in Australia were different 
to those in England, as might be expected from our 
antipodes. en day here it was night there, 
when summer here winter there. Pears instead of 
hanging from the small end hung from the * 
end, and grew smaller at the top. The stone of the 
cherry was outside instead of inside as here. Plants 
which in England were rare and expensive grew 
wild there, and the common nettle grew to a tree 
from sixty to ninety feet high. Pineapples grew in 
fields like turnips, and the lily, which here was a 
most delicate flower, there grew fifteen feet high, 
with a flower as large as a lady’s bonnet—though 
that might not convey a very distinct notion 
of size. (Laughter.) There were 600 species 
of birds, very beautiful, but without song, 
except the magpie, which whistles. Swans 
are jet black, bees are without stings. The 
lecturer gave a variety of similar facts, and 
with reference to the future of Australia said he 
had no fear either for its social or political future. 
They had sagacious politicians, and the constitution 
was the same as that of England. The only danger 
he thought lay in its wealth. If men had not 
moral character to guide them in the use of wealth 
they may fabricate chains for their souls, and as 

overnment education was limited to secular sub- 
jects, it was necessary that the churches should do 
their utmost to instruct their brethren in religious 
principles, without which the country might become 
a moral waste. 


The Rev. Dr. Binney moved a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. 
Alexander, and carried with applause. Mr. 
Graham acknowledged the compliment, and pro- 
posd a vote of thanks to Dr. Binney for presiding, 
and the meeting closed with the singing of the 
National Anthem. The proceeds of the lecture 
were in aid of the new schools just erected by the 
congregation. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Batu.—Captain Hayter was returned for Bath 
on Wednesday by a majority of 139. The numbers 
polled were—Hayter (L.), 2,210; Forsyth (C.), 
2,071; Thompson, 57. There was considerable 
excitement in the afternoon, but no breach of the 
peace. After the declaration of the poll there was 
great enthusiasm among the Liberals, who are said 
to have been somewhat surprised at the result. 
Both the candidates addressed their supporters 
from balconies at their respective headquarters. 
Mr. Forsyth said that at the next election he hoped 
they would get a better candidate. He could not 
but acknowledge that his defeat was a bitter dis- 
appointment to him, and, while he bade them a 
most affectionate farewell, he must inform them 
that he should decline to come forward again. 
Captain Hayter cordially thanked his supporters 

for the ‘‘ glorious victory ” they had achieved. The 
gallant captain’s father, Sir William Hayter, now 
in his eighty-third year, was present, and received 
many congratulations upon the victory achieved by 
his son. Mrs. Hayter, who has taken an active 
part in promoting her husband’s election, also 
received many congratulations on the occasion. 
At the election held last April, on the death of Sir 
William Tite, Lord Chelsea, the Conservative can- 
didate, received 2,251 votes against 1,991 given to 
his Liberal opponent, Mr. Murch. At the election 
in June, on the elevation of Lord Chelsea to the 


House of Peers, Lord Grey de Wilton, the Conser- 
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vative candidate, polled 2,194 votes, against 2,143 | any immediate prospect of one ; but, as the answer 
I gave to the deputation cannot remain a secret, | 
Tauxrox.— The nomination for this borough took have thought it right to make it as public as 
place on Saturday, and the polling on Monday, re- possible.—I am, yours respectfully „M. W. Tnour- 
sulting in the return of the Solicitor-General. The | 0. — Bradford, October 13, 1873.“ Mr. Thompson 
result was very uncertain till the declaration of the | Sat for Bradford in the closing session of the last 
poll—the “‘ card trick” having sigually broken down Parliament, having been elected in his absence from 
in the hands of the Conservatives. Sir Alfred England. He has Liberal ‘tendencies, but has no 
Slade, the Tory candidate, was very strong in his Stendy or consistent political creed. For instance, 
personalities, and his friends had great displays of | A short time ago he was the chairman of a local 
posters and brass bands. The declaration of the | Conservative Newspaper hippos ood 5 His personal 


which were given to Captain Hayter. 


poll made at half-past seven on Monday night qualities have rendered him exceedingly popular as 
showed the following result— mayor. 
For Mr. Henry James... ag 899 MARYLEBONE.—On Monday night Mr. Edwin 


For Sir Alfred Slade si „ 812 
Majority for the Solicitor-General... 87 


cheering by the Liberals, and by groans, hooting, 


the Solicitor-General could gain a hearing, he said :— 
Gentlemen, Electors of Taunton,—I stand here to- 


night, I believe, the proudest man in England. (Cheers.) 2 next election was put and carried with one 
I will not, however, mingle arrogance with my pride, Aissentient. 


for I have come here not to triumph over my opponent, 
but to exult over the manner in which we have won this 
election. I have had to enconnter misrepresentation 
and abuse, and if I did not feel the responsibility of 
the position which I occupy, I could say much of the 
manner in which I have been treated by my opponents; 
but I can only express my gratitude to you that you 
have enabled me, with my poor efforts and your good 
aid, to fight a combination of prejudice and of political 


arties which has scarcely ever been seen. What can I | regulations for the elections of borough and parish 
o here this night but say that I can only express the boards. These fresh orders have been rendered 


gratitude that comes to a man’s heart to those who have 
stood by me like old friends, and affectionate friends, 


and to tell you that your kindness will never be for. the Amendment Act of this year, chief of which is 


gotten until the last day of my life. Of politics I have 
nothing to say. I am speaking to you in the narrow 
sense of personal gratitude. You have striven for me, 
worked for me by night and by day. In return I can 
only say, God bless you all.“ (Renewed cheering, ) 
Mr. Barclay, M.P., who was most warmly 
received, pointedly congratulated the electors on 
the answer, No. 2, which they had returned to 
Mr. Disraeli’s letter. 


HuLL.— The licensed victuallers of Hull have 
met, and resolved to r Colonel Pease, the 
Conservative candidate. n the other hand, the 
Permissive Bill party at Hull have resolved to ab- 
stain from voting. Surely this is a most irrational 
decision. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. Bright has to meet 
his constituents at Birmingham next Wednesday, 
the 22nd inst. Ata meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Liberal Association, on 
Monday, the chairman, Mr. J. S. Wright, read 
Mr. Bright’s address, and stated that at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the association on 
1 13 the following resolution was passed :— 
That this meeting desires to express its hearty 
satisfaction that Mr. Bright’s health is sufficiently 
restored to enable him to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of office, and regards his entrance into the 
Ministry as a pledge that its future policy will 
satisfy the claims of the Liberal party, and will be 
in harmony with those great principles of civil and 
religious freedom to which he has already rendered 
such illustrious service.” He thereupon moved, 
That this meeting approves the resolution passed 
by the executive on August 13, and authorises the 
m ement committee to take the necessary steps 
for Mr. Bright’s re-election.” The resolution was 
seconded by Councillor Ellaway, and unanimously 
passed with enthusiastic applause. Some conversa- 
tion ensued as to the place where the meeting 
should be held. It was stated that numerous 
applications had been received from all parts of the 
country for ission, and it was ultimately 
resolved that, if possible, the meeting should be 
held in Bingley Hall, instead of the Town Hall, so 
that an opportunity might be afforded for a great 
Liberal demonstration. a 

BRADFORD.—On Monday the Mayor of Bradford 
issued the following address to the electors of that 
borough:—“ Gentlemen, — A deputation, appointed 
for the purpose at an influential meeting of the 
brewers and licensed victuallers, has this morning 
asked what answer I should give if a requisition 
were presented to me, asking me to become a candi- 
date for your votes at the next general election. 
My answer has been, that if such a requisition 
were signed by representative electors of all classes 
in the borough, but not otherwise, I should feel it 
my duty to accept the invitation. Before such a 
requisition can put before any elector for his 
signature, I wish it to be understood that if I am 
to be a candidate at all, I must stand or fall on my 
own individual merits or shortcomings, free from any 
alliance with any other candidate ; and further, as 
far as the conduct of any such election depended 
upon me, that there should be no committees, 
no canvassing, no carrying voters to the poll in 
carriages. By means of the press, by p and 
by — the electors in every part of the 
borough, at breakfast time, dinner time, and in the 
evening, I should hope to make myself known to 
and convince the electors that I was the best man 


James addressed a 3 of the electors of Mary- 
lebone, at St. George’s Hall. 
3 offices, 3 — out the posts of 
The declarati f Lord Privy Seal and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
reson was, received with rapturous Lancaster, 1 — he added that the right hon. — 
and cries of “bribery” by the Conservatives, | man who at present holds the latter post deserved 
Immediately after the official declaration of the more from the people than any pecuniary appoint- 
numbers the crowd left the Market-square and | ment could confer. Mr. James spoke strongly on 
repaired to the London Hotel. Mr. Henry James, | the present position of the licensing question, pro- 
accompanied by Mr. Barclay, M. P., and other | mised to vote for woman suffrage, and said that if 
friends, came out upon the balcony. The appear- he was fortunate enough to re-enter Parliament he 
ance of the successful candidate was greated with would do so as one of the independent members, 
long-continued and deafening cheers. As soo as | Without the presence of whom, he asserted, the 


Mr. James denounced 


reat questions of the day would remain unsolved. 
resolution adopting Mr. James as a candidate at 
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NEW REGULATIONS 
FOR THE ELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 
The Education Department have framed new 


imperative by the various changes introduced b 


the provision that all board elections, as well as 
the poll taken on the resolution to apply for a 
board made by the ratepayers of a parish, shall in 
future be by ballot, and they differ in some 
material points from the minutes of the Committee 
of Council that remained in force up tc the com- 
mencement of last August. With regard to the 
triennial elections in municipal boroughs and civil 
parishes, it has been resolved by the Lords of Com- 
mittee that the number of members in each case 
shall be the number first determined, or such num- 
ber thereafter as is decided by resolution in force 
for the time being, duly passed by the board, and 
sanctioned by the — 2 ae he members of 
every board are to hold office for three years, and 
the day for triennial retirement is to be the same 
day of the year as was fixed for the first election. 
The election to fill vacancies caused by the retire- 
ment is to be held on some convenient day to be 
fixed by the returning officer in his notice of eleo- 
tion, provided that such day be not less than four 
nor more than fourteen clear days before the da 

rescribed for retirement. Twenty-six boroug 

ards 8 Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Bradford, Rochdale, Brighton, Sheffield, Sal- 
ford, Stockton, Aberystwith, Cardi Bootle, 
Hanley, Gateshead, Chipping Wycombe, Notting- 
ham, Wolverhampton, Goventey, Bolton, Bridg- 
water, Stockport, Maidstone, Congleton, Middles- 
borough, and Swansea) with therefore go out of 
office in the course of the next two months, and 
several parish boards will fall in on the commence- 
ment of the year 1874, that for St. Agnes, in Corn- 
wall, leading the retreat; as it was elected in 
February, 1871. | 


Firstly, as touching parishes. No particular 
qualification appears to be insisted upon for the 
candidates other than that they shall be persons of 
full age, and that they shall be duly nominated, in 
writing, by any two ratepayers who are entitled to 
vote in the election by virtue of their names being 
entered on the rating list made more than one 
month previously to the date fixed by the returning 
officer, as stated above, for the election. A much- 
vexed question is at length determined by the 
announcement that no person shall join more than 
once in nominating a candidate ; otherwise it would 
have been possible for six, in pairs, to nominate the 
maximum number of fifteen members. The duties 
of summoning and returning officer devolve, as 
heretofore, upon the clerk of the union in which 
the ish is situate, and he shall decide as to the 
validity of any nomination. When the number of 
candidates exceeds the number of the board to be 
elected the poll that ensues will be by ballot, and is 
to be conducted, as far as possible, like the poll at 
a contested election under the Ballot Act of last 
year. It is to be open for seven continuous hours 
and no more, between the hours of eight a.m. and 
eight p. m., us he may decide. No public-house can 
be used for a polling station, or for the pu of 
an election. It is further enacted that the _ 
visions of Sections 3, 4, 11, and 24 of the Ballot Act, 
1872, shall be held to apply as involving the penalties 
for wks, practices at a school board election 
enunciated in Section 90 of the Education 
Act, 1870. Each voter has a number of votes 
cee to the number of members to be elected, 

of which he may give to one candidate, 
or he may distribute among the candi- 
dates at his pleasure, placing against the 
name of any candidate he selects the number of 
votes he gives for him in lieu of a cross, in terms of 


to be their representative. No general election is 
now pending, nor, so far as I am aware, is there | 


| accordingly. The person presiding at each polling- 


station may, and if required by any two voters 
shall, ask any voter when applying for his ballot- 
paper, but not afterwards, two — questions by 
way of check and identification, and thus prevent 
the possibility of his voting more than once. If the 
parish is divided into polling districts, each voter 
shall give his vote in the 1 district in which 
the property in respect of which he is entitled to 
vote is situate, and if it is situate in more than one 
polling district he shall vote in any one of the poll- 
ing districts in which it is situate. In case of an 
uality of votes the returning officer shall deter- 
mine by lot who is, or are to be, elected ; the elec- 
tion being deemed to have taken place on the day 
fixed for the same. The ballot papers and other 
documents appertaining to the voting are to be care- 
fully preserved for the s of six months. All 
expenses, and a reasonable remuneration to the re- 
turning officer and his assistants (if any), are to be 
paid by the school board out of the school fund, but 
should any question arise thereupon, the matter in 
dispute shall be referred to the Education Depart- 
ment, whose decision is to be considered final and 
conclusive. | : 
The new rules for the triennial election of boards 
in boroughs, exclusive of Oxford and the metro- 
lis, are in the main founded upon those drawn up 
in November of last year, and in which election by 
ballot was for the first time adopted with respect to 
municipal boroughs. The detailed instructions are 
almost identical with those we have enumerated, 
with the exception that the nominations and votes 
can only be given by those whose names are 
registered on the list of burgesses in respect of pro- 
rty held by them in the borough; and that the 
Functions of returning officer are discharged by the 
mayor or other officer who, under the law relating 
to municipal elections, presides at such elections. 
The ballot papers are to remain for six months in 
the custody of the town clerk. 


Some fresh regulations have also been made for 
the first elections of school boards in civil parishes 
not situate within a municipal borough or within 
the metropolis. These orders contain a special 
clause to make them applicuble to the cases of 
united districts, in terms of Section 2 of the Amend- 
ment Act, by which boards may be formed either 
compulsorily or upon resolution of the ratepayers, 
with the proviso that a resolution in favour of union 
shall be passed separately in each component dis- 
trict of the union, or if a school bo has been 
already elected in any such district by the school 
board. With regard to applications for school 
boards under Section 12 (1) of the principal 
Act, it is ruled that the fifty or one-third 
of the ratepayers who sign the requisition for 
a meeting to consider the resolution must be such 
ratepayers as are entitled to vote in pursuance of 
the Act of 1873, as we have indicated above. At 
the meeting the resolution may be put that it is 
expedient that a school board formed for the 
* concerned; or, as the case may be, that it 
united with certain others for the formation of 

a united school district. Should the resolution be 
not proposed or seconded thereat by any such 
qualified ratepayer, or if it be withdrawn or 
negatived, the chairman of the meeting shall 
declare the resolution to have been negatived, and 
publish notice thereof; and if ys Resse’ no de- 
mand for a poll being made, he declare and 
publish it to have been carried. The resolution 
may, at any time before the taking of the poll, be 
withdrawn by the proposer and seconder of the 
same. Any ten ratepayers, duly qualified as before, 
may make demand in writing of the chairman at 
the meeting that a poll of the parish be taken on 
the resolution, which shall accordi gly be held not 
less than ten clear days after, unless a majority 
of the said ten sign a written withdrawal of the 
same. ‘The returning oflicer (being the clerk of the 
union) is called upon to provide everything 
which in municipal elections is required to be pro- 
vided by the mayor for the purposes of a poll. 
This * will be conducted, as far as circum- 
stances admit, on the same terms in all essential 
articulars as we have given above. A form of 
ballot paper, numbered, is ‘ribed by the de- 
partment, with a counterfoil, inscribed, ‘* Are you 
for or against a school board? For. . (piace 
for cross). Against . . . (place for cross)” : 
and also a similar form adapted to proposed united 
parishes. One vote is given to each ratepayer whose 
name appears on the register to which we have 
referred ; and the same precautions and provisions 
are made as touching corrupt practices. It is 
further ordained that any two persons on behalf of 
the supporters, and a like number on behalf of the 
opponents, of the resolution may be present at each 
polling station and at the counting of the votes, the 
selection of whom, in the event of any 


The ballot and other pa are to be pre- 
served as already — 2 the department 
will exercise the same power of decision upon an 

question which may arise respecting the reasonable 
expenses and remuneration to be paid by the 
overseers to the returning officer. The election will 
then take place in pursuance of an order from the 
department, should they see fit to issue one, and it 
must be held within twenty-eight clear days of the 
date of their lordships’ order, as also in accordance 
with the foregoing instructions. The number of 
members will be from five to fifteen, as the depart- 
ment may prescribe. Each of these orders concludes 
with a form of notice for publication in the district, 
announcing the various dates, places, and other 


the forms and ordinances of the Ballot Act adapted 


particulars of the approaching clection. 


dispute, shall rest with the returning officer. 
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THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE.* 


This is a sort of supplement or pendant to 
Mr. Smiles’s previous work on The Hugue- 
nots: Their Settlements, Churches, and Indus- 
„tries in England and Ireland.“ In that work 
it was, of course, needful for him to glance 
briefly at the causes that led to the dispersion of 
the Protestants after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and now in the new volume he goes 
more fully into the matter. It is well for him, 
however, in a popular point of view, that he 
never descends very deeply into causes; but is 
ever and anon tempted to give loose to the bio- 

aphic instinct, and fixing on some notable 
individual, he focuses his light and fetches him 
forward into view. Like his former historical 
work, this is largely a book of episodes—very 
brilliant, very clear and bright, but still such. 
He has been largely indebted to one or two 
French authors; and what he adds is a sort of 
quiet judicial summing-up of the whole, with 
now and then a vivid portrait or presentment 
of individual traits. The period with which he 
deals is one that is well fitted to quicken the 
imagination of the poet, and stir the enthusiasm 
of the historian. And Mr. Smiles has been 
stirred—as who could escape being stirred ; but 
it would seem as though all his Scotch common- 
sense has been directed to keep him as far as 
possible from showing it; and so in one rather 
important respect his work loses accordingly. 
But Mr. Smiles is always a simple, clear, and 
effective writer. He knows how to make the 
most of a good point without inducing dispro- 
1 above am. guste well; and some- 

es improves an anecdote by his very neat 
setting of it, 

We have spoken of the greatness of the period 
of which he treats. Then France first sowed 
abroad the seeds of her own decrepitude and 
defeat. The men, whom for religion she drove 
abroad pitilessly, took with them to other 
countries, not only skill in manufacture and 
stern integrity, but genius for discipline, for 
order, for war; and these very families have 
contributed to her enemies some of their greatest 
soldiers and administrators. Well may Mr. 
Smiles with others speculate on what France 
might have been had she accepted the Protestant 
religion! She would, we may almost say with- 
out reserve, have been the prime power of 


arly guiding and directing all the rest! 
But she abandoned herself to the Jesuits, and 
to kings and kings’ mistresses, and slew and 


drove forth those who were most truly patriotic; 
and what destiny could remain for her but 
revolution, humiliation, and defeat? Mr. 
Smiles thus notes one link in the long chain of 
historical ven ce which has visited her for 
her deflection from truth and justice :— 


Strange are the vicissitudes of human affairs. 
a hundred years after the martyrdom of Olaude 
Brousson, before the t-grandson of the Monarch, at 
whose instance Brousson bad laid down his life, ap 
upon a scaffold in the Place Louis XIV. in Paris, and 
implored permission to say a few words to the people. 
4 — ! His voice was drowned by the drums of the 

rre.“ 


And the last link we have witnessed of the 
chain of ven ce is the siege of Paris in 1871. 

Very excellent are the sketches Mr. Smiles 
has given of Brousson, Cavalier, Sequier, and 
Antoine Court, the famous reviver of the 
Church in the Desert. He appreciates the 
fineness of their characters, the loftiness of their 
courage, and puts these before us very effec- 
tively and in a form fitted to attract. And now 
and again we have a bit of fine description and 
apt characterisation. 


„As in other parts of France, the peasantry of the 
Cevennes are laborious almost to excess. Robust and 
hardy, they are distinguished for their perseverance 
against the obstacles which nature constantly opposes 
tc them. Outdoor industry being suspended in winter, 
during which they are shut up in their cabins for nearly 
six months by the ice and snow, they occupy themselves 
in preparing their wool for manufacture into cloth. 
The women card, the children spin, the men weave ; 
and each cottage is a little manufactory of and 
sorge, which is taken to market in spring and sold in 
the — towns. Such was the industry of the 

nearly two hundred years ago, and such it 

The people are of a contented 

ir poverty with cheerfulness and 
partake of the ardour and stron 


Not 


remains to this . 
bear 


of France, they are probably, on the whole, more grave 
and staid than Frenchmen generally, and are thought 
to be more urhane and intelligent ; and though they 
are unmanageably fierce, they are remarkably accessible 
to kindness and moral suasion.” 


And this is a very well-drawn historical 
parallel :— 


The circumstances accompanying the outbreak of the 


* The H vols in France after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Mande. With a vines to the Country 4 the 
Vaudois. By SAMUEL Sun xs, author of The Hugue- 
Oe} in England and Ireland, Ko., &o, (Strahan and 


Protestant try in the Cevennes, in many respects 
resembled those which attended the rising of the Scotch 
Covenanters in 1679. Both were occasioned by the 


persistence of men in power to enforce a particular form 
of religion at the point of the sword. The resisters of 
the policy were in both cases Calvinists ; and they were 
alike indomitable and obstinate in their assertion of the 
rights of conscience. They held that religion was a 
ae * man and God, and * — man 
and his Sovereign, and the Pope. e peasantry. in 
both cases 4 in their ae form of worship. In 
Languedoc the mountaineers of the Cevennes held their 
assemblies in ‘The Desert,’ and in Scotland the ‘hill- 
folk’ of the West held their meetings on the mairs. In 
the one country and in the other, the monarchs sent 
out soldiers as their missionaries—Louis XIV. employ- 
ing the dragoons of Louvois and Baville, and Charles 
II. those of Claverhouse and Dalzell. These failing, new 
instruments of torture were invented for their conver- 
sion. But the people in both cases contined alike 
stubborn in their adherence to their own simple, and 
as some thought, uncouth form of faith. 

“The French Calvinist peasantry, like the Scotch, 
were great in their preachers and their 2 Both 
devoted themselves with enthusiasm to E mody, inso- 
much that psalm singers was their nickname in both 
oountries. e one had their Clement Marot by heart, 
the other their Sternhold and Hopkins. Huguenot 
prisoners in chains sang psalms in their dungeons ; 
sage aan ot sang them as they plied the oar ; fugitives 
n the halting-places of their flight; the condemned as 
they marched to the gallows ; and the Camisards as 
they rushed to the battle. It was said of the Cove- 
nanters that ‘they loved praying and preaching, and 
died prayin and fighting’; and the same might have 
been sai of the Huguenot peasantry of the Cevennes.“ 

With the last part of Mr. Smiles’s book we 
are not quite so much taken. It still retains 
too much the form of lightly-written travel 
papers. Were it not for some passages in the 
account of Felix Neff, it would read rather 
commonplace. On the whole, however, the 
book will be found a valuable acquisition to the 
library on account of its correctness, its clear- 


ness, and finished style. 


“IT GO A-FISHING.’’* 


This is one of the most charming books we 
have recently read. Since Christopher North 
in his Sporting Jacket,” and the Birds,” 
and W „ and Streams —with the de- 
lightful undercurrent of human interest ever 
and anon breaking through the rollicking 
delight in nature and genuine love of sport— 
we remember nothing better. Mr. Skelton 
caught some notes in some papers in his 
„Nuges Critices — especially that first one, and 
by far the best one— At the Sea-Side”; and 
now and again in periodicals we have met with 
an approach; but for most part they want the 
b th, the sustainment, the admirable equa- 
nimity and poise, which can run off on every 
side into many variations, and still return to the 
central note of the theme, with the airiest self- 
possession and consistency. There is 
a certain nonchalance in this style of literature. 
It takes you into its confidence, and then 
cracks a mild, self-justifying joke, and passes 
on. Mr. Prime is really admirable, and 
very soon atones for what we thought at 
first a bit of bravura or unconscious effron- 
tery in appropriating for his title, if we 
mistake not, what was the motto-title to 
the first edition of venerable Izaak Walton’s 
„Angler, —delight aud solace to all true 
lovers of the gentle art. Anything in this kind 
will soon be forgiven to such a writer. Before 
sa have 2 through fifty K of Mr. 

rime's k, you ask yourse y what 
wonderful ingenuity he has conyeyed you, with- 
out sense of break or jolt, from fishing to ethics 

enerally, and transcendental philosophy—to 

lato, to Pythagoras, to Emerson, and ever so 
many isms. ymns, commerce, comets, ex- 
— and a hundred other things are duly 

iscussed, and in the most suggestive fashion. 
He has the natural grace and blunt abandon of 
Thoreau at his best, say, in Walden, or the 
„Excursion; the delicacy of De Quincy—a 
most uncommon combination. Like Mr. 
Wendell Holmes in the ‘‘ Autocrat,” too, he 
adopts a machinery of interlocutors, of whom 
te the Doctor is the most notable—and admi- 
rably does he carry out the idea. 

The very first chapter supplies 1 illus- 
trations of What we have said. This has the 
dash and . 
flavour of genuine artist sensibilities :— 

% As long as when Theocritus wrote his Idyls, 


men who caught fish dreamed of their sport or work, 


whichever it was. It cannot, indeed, be said that the 
Greek fisherman dreamed of the mere excitement of 
fishing, for to him the sea was a place of toil, and his 
poor hut was but a miserable hovel. He fished for its 
reward in gold; and he dreamed that he took a fish of 

ld, whose value would relieve him from the pains and 
Foils of hig life, and when he was awake he feared that 
he had bound lf by an oath in his dream, and his 
wise tay, a SE apn pe then, as all anglers were, 
and are, and will be evermore—relieved him by a brief 
sermon, wherein lies a moral. Look it up, and read it. 
What angler does not dream of great rising with 


1 Go a-Fishing. By W. C. Prime, (Sampson 
Low and Co.) : 
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| heavy roll and plunge to seize the fly? What dreams 


ing of the American added to the | 


— 


those are ? : 

“Is there anything strange, then, in the question 
whether Peter in his slumber never dreamed of the 
great fish in the Sea cf Galilee, or the gentle John, in 
his old age and weary longing for the end, did not 
sometimes recall in sleep other and more earthly scenes 
than the sublime visions of inspiration? Do you doubt 
—I do not—that his t soul, over which had swept 
floods of emotion such as few other human souls have 
ever experienced, was yet so fresh and young, even in 
the days of rock-bound Patmos, and long after at 
Ephesus, when he counted a hundred years of life, that 
in sleep he sometimes sat in his boat, rocked by the 
waves of the blue Gennesaret, his black locks shaking in 
the breeze that came down from Hermon, his eyes 
wandering from Tabor to Gilboa, from Gilboa to 
Lebanon, from Lebanon to the wild hills of the Gada- 
renes, while he caught the shy but beautiful fish that 
were born in the Jordan, and lived in the waters that 
were by Capernaum and Bethsaida ?” 


Iskander Effendi and his stories are really 
admirable; but the Doctor we like right well. 
This is one of the most noticeable traits pre- 
sented to us :— 


„Always when the Doctor has killed a large fish he 
becomes talkative, but not as in town, where he is apt, 
if excited, to be intolerant and abusive. One may as 
well use plain words and speak truth, and I do it though 
he be in a rage when he reads what I have written. It 
would seem as if piscatorial success mollified the inner 
man and toned down the more objectionable charac- 
teristics. We all know that anglers love to talk, and to 
talk of their several special hobbies, whatever they may 
be. Hence it occurs that parties going a- ing 
together find no lack of subjects of conversation, an 
there is no subject in the world which does not properly 
and naturally belong to trout-fishing as one of its ac- 
companiments. I have a friend who is given to paleon- 
tological studies when in his own library, and who, 
when we are fishing together, talks steadfastly from 
morning till night, and oftener from night till morning, 
about fossils and formations that are utterly unin- 
telligible tome. But do I stop him? Not at all. An 
angler would no more think of stopping his friend's 
trotting on a hobby than he would of stopping the noise 
of a brook that he was fishing. For what one of us 
may not find the time when he wants a passive, con- 
tented listener? It's a luxury to have a human ear to 
talk into, even if all you say goes out at the ear oppo- 
site. An angler talks sometimes as he casts; ht 
along, steadily, perseveringly ; without a rise, without, 
after a little, even 12 | By rise, That being a 
custom of the guild, it would be out of ‘place and cha- 
racter to stop the talking of a fellow-angler.” 


Practical piscators will here find many hints as 
to modes; and may be able to contrast much in 
American waters with those they are most fami- 
liar with. What we value most are the quaint 
asides—the dreamy wanderings of thought— 
which symbolise so well the meditativeness of 
the angler fraternity. But here is a practical 
reflection which we must not pass over :— 


‘‘There is, I think, a love of novelty in all anglers. 
We prefer to fish new waters when we can, and it is 
sometimes pleasanter to explore, even without success, 
than to take fish in familiar places. New and fine 
scenery is always worth finding. But I could not beat 
these ideas practically into the brain of either 
Steenburger or Doctor Johnston, and I resolved there- 
fore on a solitary expedition to the lake. 

4 had not then, what I now possess, and strongly 
recommend to roving anglers, a patent India-rubber 
raft, made in two cylinders, with a light frame to sit on. 
This boat or raft, packing in a small compass when not 
‘blown up,’ weighs less than fifty pounds, and van be 
carried on a man’s shoulders to any lake or pond. I 
have frequently used it on water never before fished, 
and to reach which it was necessary to climb hills so 
steep and so covered with alternate rock and under - 
brash, that two men neue * ne it — . 
possible to carry up safely any owever n 
axe and an auger Arcane Ay to build a raft, were there- 
fore essentials to my equipment, and these, with some 
hard bread and sandwiches, and one heavy and qne light 
fly-rod, made up the sum total of my luggage. 

And again :— 

‘‘The English fishermen do not, as a general rule, 
like our American light rods, and it is true that on 
their own waters they kill more fish with their heavier 
tackle than an American working with them can kill 
with his light rod. But the converse is also true, that 
the American on our own waters with light tackle will 
kill more than the Englishman with heavy rod. When 
once you have hooked your fish the light rod is vastly to 
be preferred, after becoming accustomed to handle it, 
whatever and wherever be the water. For the principle 
of the rod is in reality only this, that it is the home end 
of the line, stiffened and made springy, so that you can 
guide and manage it—cast and draw it, keep a gentle 
pressure with it on the hook so that the fish shall not 
rid himself of it, and finally lift him to the landing-net. 
Let the young angler always remember that his rod is 
only a part of the line. The control which a properly 
constructed rod gives to the angler over his line and 
over a large fish on it is wonderful. For ordinary lake- 
fishing, American anglers are acoustomed to cast from 
thirty to sixty feet of line from the end of the rod. I 
have seen an angler, under favourable circumstances, 
cast from a seven-ounce Norris rod a straight cast of 
ninety-four feet from the end of the rod, or, includio 
the rod, a hundred and five feet of line from the hand, 
and repeat the cast again and again without varying 
the drop of the tail fly more than three feet. This is a 
— cast, and few will be able to get out much 
over seventv feet.” 

And, pening on, here is a quaint and beautiful 
fancy admirably expressed, with a touch of 
poetry that just gives the proper elevation :— 

In yonder thicket isa grave. The headstone tells 
me that a young girl was buried ‘there a hundred years 
ago. Do you want proof that the headstone tells the 
truth? Dig down and you will find no dust of — 
there. Vou will doubt whether it ever was there; 
will still believe it was. I think the dust that was once 
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fair humanity, blue eyes and ruddy cheeks, white 
and rosy fi , has grown up in flowers and 
leaves of trees, and has gone wandering on the winds of 
heaven: and I believe—I want none of your reasoning 
—-I believe because the book of my faith tells me so, 
that that dust once held enshrined an immortal soul, 
that now lives and will live when there will be no more 
sun and sea. an I believe too that the day will come 
when God, sitting on His white throne, will call that 
wandering dust from distant hills and valleys, gathe 
dust to dust again, and that the young girl will — 
5 fair and beautiful by the stream, and pass to the 
— appointed for her. And this I believe, just as I 
lieve from the words on the headstone that she was 
buried there after eighteen years of life in the old times, 
when Jonathan Trumbull was Governor of Connecticut. 
That is faith. You need not argue about it. I take it 
on faith, and am covtent. More content, I venture to 
say, than youare with any results of your reasoning. 
Nay, you have no results. Reason only leads you to 
the point that all is doubtful. You can be sure of 
a4 ng, except by taking something as true on blind 
aith.“ 

We have read this book with simple and un- 
mixed pleasure, and can cordially recommend 
it. It is one of a class, of which we have 
already had some good specimens from Am{&rica ; 
but this has a flavour and a natural richness all 
its own. We could have gone on making ex- 
tracts; we wish our readers to get the book, 
they will find that it deserves all the praise we 
ha ve said of it. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY FOR 
OCTOBER." 


This is one of the most varied and scholarly 
numbers of the British Quarterly that has been 
issued for a long time. There is scarcely a pre- 
vailing taste that will not find special gratifica- 
tion from it. We will begin with the paper 
which stands first—perhaps the ablest—which 
will suit the theologian—one on Rothe, the 
German theologian, and of the kind that used 
to appear in the old Christian Spectator. Rothe 
began in faith, went on to doubt, and ended in 
faith. Most men of intellectual activity and 
questioning mind, yet reverent spirit, must do 
this, but very few have brought to the battle of 
faith and doubt such strength and painfulness as 
Rothe. His was a great inner history, which 
has its lessons both for the times and for each 
man of the times, and it is written in this paper 
with both skill and understanding. This is 
saying a ee deal, for not many men in Eng- 
land could understand such a man as Rothe, 
although he was as open as the day. The best 
part of this i is the fine—by which we 
mean delicate—comparison of the different 
leaders and schools of theological thought in 
Germany, and the placing therein of Rothe’s 
exact position. His contrast to Bunsen is 
admirably sketched, and some things for our- 
selves are suggested. Thus: — 

„If we understand Rothe aright (and it is difficult to 
make a meaning distinctly out of alist of detached 
aphorisms) as Christianity & entirely lost its original 
form, and become confounded with the Church, so it is 
to regenerate itself in a new and secular form as the 
State. He uses the metaphor of death and resurrec- 
tion. The Church has been the death, and the State 
will be the resurrection, of Christianity. ‘Als das 
Christenthum in die Kirche vollig von seinem eigen- 
thumlichen Wesen entartet war; war as gleichzeitig 
durch sie in der weltlichen Sphire in seiner eigenthum- 
lichen art zur Auferstehung gekommen.“ He goes so 
far as to anticipate a time when the State shall be so 
permeated with Christian truth—v1.¢., those higher 
moral truths which are held to be distinctively Chris- 
tian—that it will be able to discard, not only the objec- 
tive Church, but even historical Christianity itself. He 
admite we are a long way from this as yet; but this is 
the ideal point towards which society must press when 
theology shall be completely merged in politics, and 
the Church in the State, as in the Middle Ages the 
reverse was the case. What is there to choose between 
this and naked secularism as taught by the Positive 
school? It must be admitted that Rothe's theory is 
suspiciously like what the English Comte, Mr. Congreve, 
has taught as the religion of the future. Civilisation, 
not to speak of Christianity itself, owes a debt to our 
free Churches for holding up in England and America 
a pattern of a very different state of things. For want 
of free churches, the police-ridden Christianity of Ger- 
many has begun to hug its chains in a way which seems 
to us disgraceful, and dishonouring to its great Head 
and Master.” 

The writer adds, ‘‘If we understand our 

‘‘ aright, the future of civilisation depends 5 
existence of a power outside the State, a power 
of Christian opinion which can, and will, shake 
„the State to its foundations, when, as in 
America, the State lends itself to an anti- 
„Christian institution like slavery.” Oddly 
enough, the Broad Churchman cannot under- 
— how a State may thus be Christian, and 
be unchristian with all its mere professions. 

The article on Strikes is a good summary of 
the argument on each side, with fairly selected 
illustration. The writer is of opinion—and we 
agree with him—that strikes have, on the 
. benefited the working classes, but at 
the same time, it may be the case that these 
classes might have been greatly benefited 
without them. The worst feature in thera is 


* Hodder and Stoughton, 
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their recurring frequency in the same trades. 
They will cease with the growth of mutual 
faith and intelligence. utual faith is de- 
creasing, but intelligence will bring it back. 
The writer recommends compulsory boards of 
arbitration, established by the Stato. Well, 
ten years ago and nobody in his senses would 
have was compulsory education in Eng- 
land, and perhaps we may come to such com- 
pulsory boards. But why not voluntary boards 
with the provision that their decision shall be 
law—only we fail to se how the law cau be 
applied to the workmen ? 

e do not like the paper on Plymouth 
te Brethrenism,” although it contains informa- 
tion that is valuable. The tone is a little too, 
shall we 1 it, sectarian, and somewhat, also, 
too personal. It reminds us a good deal of the 
earliest attacks on the Congregationalists and 
Baptists. Lot tho Brethren” have their 


day: writing against them will not diminish 


their influence, and is apt to be misunderstood. 
The old question of the origin of Homer,“ 
apropos of Dr. Hayman’s recent work, is treated 
by a writer who signs his initials, and whom, 
therefore, it is impossible not to identify with 
Mr. F. A. Paley, of Cambridge University. 
The article is to some extent a rejoinder to a 
— — by Mr. Paley, read before the Cambridge 
hilosophical Society, in which the compara- 
tively modern origin of the Homeric poems, as 
written poems, is sustained. The question is 
now once again argued, and with great close- 
ness of reasoning and large knowledge. Now, 
„hen Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war,” and a very hard tug it is between 
Dr. Hayman and Mr. Paley. Still, we believe 
with the old and not with the new Greeks; that 
Homer did live, and that he wrote both the 
Iliad and Odyssey pretty much as we find them 
—everything to the contrary notwithstanding. 
There is a canon of criticism by Bunsen 
which it is always well to remember. It is to 
believe not as little but as much as you can. 


There is a charming analytical and descrip- 
tive article following the last mentioned, which 
one should take out on a holiday—only the 
holidays aré over for this year. It-is on the 
„Sources of Pleasure in Landscape.“ Let 
every one read it, enjoy it, and learn by it. 
Why do we enjoy certain scenery? The sources 
of our pleasure are commonly either utilitarian, 
scientific, artistic, historic, poetical, or moral. 
Here is a quotation — 


But the poetic mind deals also more directly with 
Nature. Not content with airy flight and curious pry- 
ing, it seeks to establish a communion as of soul with 
soul; to put Nature face to face with herself. This 
tendency finds expression in the investment of natural 
objects with attributes of personality, so that the tree, 
the stream, the hill become living beings, with whom 
fraternal greetings can be exchanged. It is difficult to 
resist the idea of personality in a tree. The birch is the 
‘lady of the woods,’ and the oak we call ‘monarch of 
the forest’; while rivers are constantly drawing forth 
strains of affectionate regard. It is an affection by no 
means confined to poets. The passion of the German 
nation for their majestic Rhine is well known, and is 
amusingly illustrated by the story of a child, the son 
of a Bonn professor, who flung his newly-acquired watch 
into the swift current as his fittest offering, because the 
fullest expression in his power, of his love and reverence 
for ‘Great Father Rhine.’ But perhaps mountains are 
clothed with a personality yet more emphatic. Their 
forms become expressive like a countenance; their 
hoary fronts seem crowned with dignity, — 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago.’ 


They are continually apostrophised as beings of con 
scious ap or beauty. The mountaineer always uses 
towards them the personal pronoun, and will van of 
the ‘Shepherd of — > or the Old Man of Conis- 
ton’; or, in the silence of the still air rejoices (as one 
said) to hear them ‘talking to one another’; while 
Byron, listening to a thunderstorm, magnificently 
imagines that— | 

‘ Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud !’ 

% And there are yet deeper sympathies between the 
poetic mind and nature, through which we find in the 
great scene of thingsa mysterious answering to human 
emotion, an affinity which we recognise when we speak 
of the ‘ moods of nature,’ as if the inanimate world pos- 
sessed emotions of its own. Moods they are, which we 
transfer to it from ourselves; or rather, the scenes of 
nature are intended to respond to our thoughts, to be 
the embodiment of ideas, and to present a series of 
vivid symbols illustrating our mental and moral life.” 


We cannot take the reader a single ste 
through the article on Mr. Herbert Spencer. It 
is acute, but it strikes us as wanting in breadth, 
as well as in a sense of the profound service 
which Mr. Spencer is rendering. After this 
follows a vigorous and trenchant paper on the 
„Revolution in the Anglican Church,” which is 
especially valuable for its exposure of the pre- 
sent weakness of the Evangelical position. We 
cannot help quoting the following :— 

‘So far from regarding the [Bennett] decision in the 
light of a warning, as some sanguino Evangelicals 
seemed to expect, they [the High Churchmen] have 
accepted it as a warrant, and are pressing its permis- 
sions to tho utmost possible point. And the Evan- 
gelicals can only look on, anxious and disquieted, but 
paralysed and powerless; sometimes professing satisfac- 
tion that the court has pronounced against the heresy, 


even while ting freedom of speech to the heretics ; 
sometimes ing out in undignified tirades or lugu- 
brious prophecies which are sure to come true; 
offending thoughtful men by their wild appoals to igno- 
rant prejudice, and disappointing earnest men by 
shrinking from the consequences of their own principles ; 
ready to blame anybody or anything but their own 
weakness and helplessness in presence of the strong 
tide which is rushing in upon them. They may talk of 
further appeals to the law, but they can hardly ho 
for greater success than has rewarded their past eff 
They may establish ‘ Vigilance Committees,’ issue mani- 
festoes, invite the vo-operation of Nonconformists, and 
ask them to join in ng on Parliament to revise the 


Prayer-book, but they can hardly even deceive them- 


selves into the belief that their efforts will be successful. 
The Nonconformists will not, by asking Parliament to 
set up a Protestant Establishment, wantonly violate 
their own principles ; and if they were weak and foolish 
enough so to compromise themselves, Parliament would 
certainly turn a deaf ear to such solicitations. The 
Evangelicals, in short, may save the Protestantism of 
their Church by sacrificing the Establishment, but in 
no other way ; and unless they are pre for that, 
the sooner they desist from their rai inge against a 
party with whom they remain in fellowship, and with 
whom they have always been ready to unite against 
Nonconformists or Broad Churchmen whenever occasion 
has arisen, the better for their own reputation and the 
principles they seek to maintain.” 


3 the Evangelicals ever see the truth of 
is 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Period of the Reformation: 1517~—1648. By 
Lupwia HavssEer. Edited by WILLIAM ONOKEN, Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Giessen. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Sturcr. Mrs. Sturge, who so admirably 
presented to us in English Baur’s Heroes of the 
“% Wars of Independence, has done well to supplement 
it by this excellent work on the Reformation. Hausser 
was one of the clearest and most faithful of German 
writers. He was engaged on this work when he died. 
Its most marked characteristic is the patient research it 
exhibits, together with a persistent desire to trace 
events up to their proper causes. All this, together 
with a genuine German instinct for character, and the 
German enthusiasm which never lessened his clearnees, 
give Hausser's lectures a special value, and have made 
them indeed a sort of handbook in several circles in 
Germany. Mrs. Sturge has done her work with great 
cane; aud we have little doubt that the English reading- 
public will accord as hearty a reception to this as to her 
translation of Baur's work. This too, abounds in for- 
cible episodes which would form excellent family reading 
It is in two handsome volumes, and well fitted in.every 
way for a school-prize book. 


Thoughts Through the Year, Sonnets Suggested by the 
Collects. By J. E. A. Brown, Author of Light 
„Through a Lattice.” (Strahan and Co.) Miss (1) 
Brown, we fear, is a confirmed parasitic. She needs to 
attach herself to some already existent form, and 
weave her web from it. The sonnets are finished and 
fairly musical, and now and again have a spontaneous 
line. But we are not much in favour of the class. 
Ladies are quite right to compose such things—publica- 
tion is another matter. But judging from passages 
here, Miss Brown could do better things if she would 
just once for all dis-attach herself from Church forms 
and go abroad joyously and study nature, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Domestic Economy  . . Collins. 
The Gayworthys . Sampson Low. 
The Other Girls . . Ditto. 8 
Wonderful Works of Christ. Religious Tract Society. 
Mary Wharton Ditto, 
The Book of Books . =. Ditto. 
8 ringfield Steries 3 Ditto. 
Helen sVictory . . -e Ditto. 
City Sparroẽwa ; Ditto. 
Homes Made and Marred . Ditto. 
The Companions of the Lord Ditto. 
Lyrics of Ancient Palestine . Ditto. 
Essays by John Foster Ditto. 
Poems by Charlotte Elliott 
Truth Will out Cassell's. 
Justification by an Imputed 
Righteousness, and the 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved. Blackie and Son. 
The Parisians. Vol. I. W. Blackwood and Son, 
The Threshold of the Un- 
known Region . Sampson Low. 
Is it for Ever? (3 Vols.) S. Tinsley. 
Florence „ ° Ditto. 


Epitaphiana . . ° ° Ditto. 
Born A in Hodder and Stoughton, 
The Onin of Evil . Bemrose. 
MaGazines.—Cornbill, Blackwood, Golden Hours, 
Good Words, Sunday Magazine, General Ba Con- 
tional Advance, Macmillan, Day of Saint 
Pau s, Good Things, Contem Review, Fraser 
Herald of Peace, Christian World Magazine and 
Pulpit, Happy Hours, Literary World, Aunt Judy, 
Lo reasury, Our 


Bible Educator 
cator, British Battles, Old and New London, Popular 


Christian Observer ee M 
Jewish Herald, Swo 2 


Maga x h N A. Magazine, No. 1 do 
ine, the New y „No. n 
Missio Society Chronicle, Antiquary, n 


Mission, British Quarterly Review. 
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On Thursday Her Majesty gave a ball to the 
servants, tenants, and illies of the Balmoral and 
Abergeldie estates. e Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the other members of the 
royal family, were present. Her Majesty and Court 
are expected at Windsor Castle about the 13th of 
November. : 

Sir Thomas Biddulph, in acknowledging a descrip- 
tion sent to Her Majesty by Mr. Darkin, of an 
invention used at the Wolverhampton Free Library 
for issuing books, says the Queen is gratified at 
hearing of plans to induce the working classes to 
make use of public libraries. 

The Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, and 
their children left Abergeldie on Monday, and have 
arrived at Marlborough House. 

The Prince and Princess Christian and the Mar- 
uis and Marchioness of Bute are on a visit to the 
uke and Duchess of Argyll at Inverary Castle. 

Lord Tenterden has been appointed to succeed 
the Right Hon. Edmund Hammond as Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which office Mr. Hammond has held for fifty years. 

A rumour is current in Dublin that Chief Baron 
Pigott and Chief Justice Monahan will shortly 
retire from the Irish bench. 

Amid every sign of respect the remains of Sir 
Edwin Landseer were on Saturday deposited in St. 
Paul’s. On their way from the residence of the 
deceased painter n St. John’s Wood, the mourners 
were joined by a number of members and associates 
of the Royal Academy, and thus reinforced, the 
procession passed slowly through the Strand, Fleet 
street, and Ludgate-hill, to the Cathedral. The 
burial service was conducted by Bishop Claughton. 
On Sunday the Rev. Dr. Hessey preached a 
funeral sermon in St. Paul’s to a crowded congre- 
gation. 

Mr. Disraeli has accepted an invitation to a non- 
political banquet at Glasgow, on the occasion of his 
visit to that city for the purpose of being installed 
as Lord Rector of the University on November 16. 
The right hon. gentleman will also be presented with 
the freedom cf the city. It is not expected that 
the banquet and the installation will take place on 
the same day. 

Mr. Disraeli is at present staying at Knowsley, 
with the Earl of Derby, whose guest he will be*for 
some days. 

A telegram was received at Lord Wilton’s resi- 
dence in Grosvenor-square from Malta, which states 
that his lordship arrived in his yacht Palatine at 
Malta on the 11th inst., all well.” 

In reply to a memorial complaining of certain 
fees charged by the clerk to the magistrates upon 
the renewal of licences at the last Brewster Sessions 
at Newark, Mr. Lowe had directed a letter to be 
sent, stating that the charging of such fees is 
irregular, and that the re-registration of every 
renewal is unn : | 

It is reported from Woolwich that the slack- 
ness of recruiting is beyond all experience.” 

The concluding meeting of the Social Science 
Congress at Norwich was held on Wednesday. The 
report of the council stated that both in regard to 
numbers and the nature of papers read the meeting 
had been most successful. Whe meeting of the asso- 
ciation next year will be held at Glasgow. 

The export trade of this country is at length 
showing serious symptoms of decline under the 
pressure of high prices. The value of the exports: 
of British manufactures last month was 22, 275, 0001. 
against 23, 148, 000“. in grey: 1872. The im- 

rts, on the other hand, largely increased, namely 
rom 26,993,000/. to 30,332,000 

Mr. Edmond Beales has been presented with a 
gold watch and chain of the value of 100 guineas, 
in recognition of his services as president of the 
Reform e. The presentation was made at his 
residence in West Brompton. 

Sir Samuel and Lady Baker arrived in London on 
Thursday. A young African, a lad of about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, in whom Lady Baker is said 
to take much interest, accompanied the party. 
Both Sir Samuel and Lady Baker looked “ig and 
seemed in excellent spirits. 

The Liberals of Bradford have gained seven votes 
on the borough revision. 

Out of the total number of about 580 noblemen 
who constitute the Peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, there are now living only oe who 
held their titles at the accession of her present 
Majesty, in June, 1837. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, on Thursday, Mr. M'‘Laren, M. P., 
advocated the passing of a Ten Hours Bill for rail- 
eae: servants. 

Dublin telegram states that the Roman Catholic 

„ clergy are joining the Home Rule movement in 

great numbers.” 

The colliery owners in the West Riding having 
raised the price of coal 3s. per ton, it is stated that 
the men intend to apply for more wages. 

The overloading of a steamship (the Benachie) 
has just been the subject of a Board of Trade in- 
quiry. The court held that the ship had been 
generally on her homeward voyages overladen with 
iron ore, causing a great strain likely to prove 
dangerous. 

A young woman who was brought before the 
istrates at Greenwich Police-court on Monday, 

had been 130 times in custody for drunkenness— 

fifty-seven times within the past four years, and 
seventeen times within the present year. 

In accordance with the decision of the metro- 


yar dairymen, the price of pure milk was on 

onday raised to 5d. per quart. 

Somnambulism has — pleaded as the excuse of 
a sentry at Woolwich Arsenal, for absenting him- 
self from his post, and marching four miles in the 
direction of Bexley Heath, in full uniform and 
carrying his rifle at the trail. 

Several sailors, who arrived in the mail-steamer 
Liffey, from Brazil, were, on their arrival, taken 
before the Southampton magistrates on a charge of 
refusing to work on Sunday. ‘They alleged, in de- 
fence, that they were forbidden to work by the Act 
of Charles II., but the magistrates being of opinion 
that the law did not apply to ships at sea, sent the 
men to prison for seven days. 

The Dublin Nation states that the requisition for 
the approaching Home Rule Conference in Dublin 
is signed b r. George Bryan, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, Mr. Butt, Sir John Gray, Mr. W. A. Red- 
mond, the Hon. Charles French, Mr. MacCarthy 
Downing, Mr. John Martin, Sir Patrick O’Brien, 
Mr. P. Callan, Mr. J. P. Ronayne, Mr. R. P.“ 
Blennerhassett, Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. W. F. 
Munster, Mr. C. Delahunty, Mr. W. Shaw, Mr. E. 
J. Synan, Mr. George E. Browne, and, we believe, 
Mr. K. E. Digby. This would seem, accordingly, 
to be the present strength of the Home Rule parlia- 
mentary party. 

Mr. Charles H. Piesse has been appointed Public 
Analyst for the Strand district. 

A serious collision between a passenger and a 
mineral train has occurred at Swansea. Two 
passenger carriages were completely smashed, and 
the wonder is that the passengers were not killed ; 
fifteen and sixteen were much shaken, and five 
or six cut and bruised. No lives were lost or limbs 
broken. , 

Mr. Rupert Kettle, who was appointed arbitrator 
in the dispute relative to the wages question in the 
North of England iron trade, has given his decision 
against the proposed reduction of wages to the 
extent of 124 per cent., and his decision has been 
accepted by the masters and workmen. 

The friends of Mr. Henry James Cochrane, who 
was recently fined 150/. by the Lord Chief Justice 
for a contempt of court, published in the Cheltenham 
Chronicle, have subscribed the whole of the fine. 
The total amount subscribed is 162/., and the list is 
now closed. 

„Mark Twain” (Mr. S. L. Clemens), the well- 
known American humorist, delivered a lecture on 
Monday on ‘‘ Our Fellow Savages of the Sandwich 
Islands,” at the Hanover-square Rooms. There was 
a large audience, including many dramatic and 
literary celebrities, both English and American. 

Yesterday the directors of the Bank of England 
raised the rate of discount from 5 to 6 per cent. 

The council of the United Kingdom Alliance 
assembled yesterday morning at Manchester, and 
so numerous was the attendance that it was found 
necessary te adjourn to the Free Trade Hall. 
Resolutions were passed, pledging the Alliance to 
continue its electoral organisation, with a view of 
securing a represention of its principles in Par- 
liament. 

In the Tichborne trial yesterday evidence was 
ziven at great length by Jean Luie, a Dane, who 
was steward of the Osprey. He gave a circum- 
stantial account of the Osprey picking up a boat 

containing six men, about 400 or 500 miles from 
the B an coast, in the spring of 1854. Most 
of them were in a delirious condition. One, 
who was evidently not a sailor, was understood 
to give his name as Rogers. He wore a rosary 
round his neck, and had marks upon his person 
which the witness described. He was ill through- 
out the whole of the voyage to Melbourne, which 
lasted three months. Witness went on to speak of 
this man’s pétuliarities, such as raising his forehead 
and twitching his eyebrows. He gave his evidence 
in good English, and his testimony attracted con- 
siderable attention from a crowded court. 


— m 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

M. Rauc has been condemned to death in contu- 
maciam by a council of war. 

The Czarewitch and the Czarevna left Tzarskoe 
Selo with their family on Thursday, proceeding to 
Livadia by way of Nicolaieff. 

A telegram from Bayonne announces the death 
there yesterday morning of Lord Howden, formerly 
British Ambassador at Madrid. 

Brigham Young has been re-elected President of 
the Mormon Church in Utah, no other candidate 
having coming fo , 

The French Protestants living in Belgium are 
signing an address to the Protestant of the National 
Assembly against the restoration of the Monarchy. 

A serious accident has happened to the Crown 
Prince of Saxony. He has been thrown from his 
carriage and seriously injured, but is out of — 

4 Paris telegram states that Marshal MacMahon 
has consented to act as arbitrator in the question 
between England and Portugal relative to the Bay 
of Lorenzo-Marques, on the eastern coast of Africa. 

Many mansions of the French aristocracy in the 
Faubourg St. Germain at Paris, which have not 
been occupied this long time, are now being restored 
and refurnished. 

Immense quantities of grain, estimated at 750,000 
= have been pressed 6 ge we United 

tates during the past month, and beavy shipments 
are still bein — . 1 

By an order of the Prussian Government, all 
emigration and recruiting agents who are not Ger- 
man subjects and domiciled in Germany are to be 


expelled from the country. 


A Daily News correspondent from Rome says — 


„The Pope is said to be much annoyed by the 
news which Mgr. Bonnechose has communicated to 
him, that the Church must not rely on material aid 
from France. f 

By a royal decree issued on Saturday, the Prus- 
sian Parliament is dissolved, and the preliminary 
elections are to take place on the 28th. The final 
elections are fixed for the 4th of November. As 
the time for the elections draws nearer the bitter- 
ness of the Ultramontane attacks upon the Prussian 
Government increases. 

THE EurEkROR WILLIAM, accompanied by the 
Grand Duke of Baden, has gone to Vienna. During 
their stay there will be but few Court festivities, 
they also will pay but one visit to the exhibition. 

AusTRIAN ELECTIONS. — The elections to the 
Reichsrath commenced on Monday. In the 
country parts of Bohemia and Carinthia the Cle- 
ricals have completely failed, and in general the 
prospects of the Constitutional party are good. 

TE AMERICAN Panic.—President Grant is said 
to have declared that the recent panic was the first 


step towards a return to specie payments, which 


would form a solid financial basis, beneficial to the 
whole country. Healsoadded that if he now were 
writing his message he would recommend to the 
Legislative the accomplishment of this task. 

HE Porz's AMERICAN INVESTMENTS. — Who 
would have expected to hear of the financial panic 
in America producing perturbation at the Vatican ? 
Yet it is even so. For it has never been kept a 
secret, according to the Gazzetta d'Italia, that a 
great part of the money received from the Peter’s 
3 and part of the private property of the pre- 
ates, has been deposited in American banks by 
Cardinal Antonelli. 

ABYSSINIA. — Kassa, Prince of Tigré, now 
Johanni II., Emperor of Abyssinia, and a Christian 
to boot, according to a correspondent of the 
Giornale delle Colonie, who writes from Massowa, 
under date of August 3, having captured the brave 
pretender to the throne, Abba Kassai, ordered his 
ears to be filled with gun-cotton, which he caused 
to be exploded, when the head was blown to atoms. 


It is reported that he lately caused the right hands 


and the left legs of no less than twenty-seven 
captives to be chopped off in his imperial presence 
and then abandoned them to be preyed upon by 
lions, tigers, and panthers. 

A Romastic Svuiciwwe.—The Russian paper La 
Voix relates a lamentable story. The steward of 
a large landed proprietor inhabited, with his 
family, a handsome house, attached to the estates, 
not far from Moscow. His eldest daughter, a young 
woman of great beauty, was betrothed to the son 
of a rich merchant, and their marriage was fixed 
for an early date. The lover obtained permission 
to celebrate the young lady’s birthday and also her 
name-day (St. Elizabeth), which immediately fol- 
lowed, by fétes to be given at her father’s residence. 
The first evening at dinner the young man drank 
deeply, and become intoxicated, when his conduct 
became so violent that the guests retired, and he 
was with difficulty conveyed to his father’s house. 
The next day, however, he presented himself at the 
ball which he had arranged, and danced with his 
betrothed. When the dance was ended the youn 
lady requested the band to play a favourite air, an 
retired alone to the balcony, whence immediately 
afterwards was heard the sound of firearms, and the 
unhappy girl was found to have shot herself through 
the heart with a revolver she had concealed. A 
letter found upon her assigned the discovery of her 
intended husband’s brutal nature as the motive for 
her fatal action. 

PERILOUS ADVENTURE OF THE QUEEN OF Pok- 
TUGAL AND THE ROYAL Princes.—A Lisbon corre- 
spondent of the Daily News 8 on the 4th, 
says: — On the afternoon of last Thursday the 
Queen and her infant sons, who are staying at the 
watering place of Cascaes, were walking on the 
beach of Mexhiloeiro, near the rocks known as the 
Boca do Inferno (Mouth of Hell). The place is full 
of basins, which are always filled with water. The 
full force of the Atlantic dashes on the beach, and 
the waves often mount the highest rocks, and in 
stormy weather the thunder of the breakers is heard 
for miles inland. The young princes ran along the 
sands and left the Queen behind, when suddenly a 


wave rushed among the rocks, and, surrounding the 


princes, carried them into one of the deep basins 
worn in the sand by the action of the water. The 
Queen, seeing the peril of her sons, ran to save 
them, but her dress catching on a rocky point, she 
fell into the water, but still managed to grasp the 
Infante Dom Carlos. The danger was great. The 
ocean was agitated after a boisterous day, and in a 
second a roller might have washed in, and carried 
all before it to certain destruction ; moreover the 
water of the basin was quite deep enough to 
drown the two young princes. Fortunately, the 
assistant keeper of the Guid lighthouses, one 
Antonio da Silva, saw the disaster, rushed into the 
water, and managed with some difficulty to bring 
the two princes to the shore, afterwards aesisting 
the Queen out of the water. The Queen thanke 
the courageous lighthouse keeper, and said she 
would never forget the service he had rendered her, 
and he replied that he was sufficiently rewarded 
by having been able to assist Her Majesty under 
such perilous circumstances. The Queen was 
carried to the palace enveloped in sheets, and it 
was some time before she recovered from the effects 
of the fright. Afterwards she sent a special mes- 
senger to the King to inform him of all the * 
ticulars of the accident. As soon as the letter 


ouse man the Order of the Tower and Sword. 


| been read His Majesty conferred upon the light- 
h 
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The Queen also ordered her treasurer to give him | 
100/., and the authorities will promote him to a 
more remunerative post.” 

An Emperor IN SEctustion.—Ferdinand, Em- 
oe of Austria, who in the political tornado of 
848 abdicated in favour of his nephew, Francis 
Joseph, still lives with his wife, in entire seclu- 
sion, at Hradschin, in Hungary. <A Times o- 
sional correspondent” gives an account of a visit 
to the place. He says :—‘‘The Emperor, now in 
his eightieth year, is far advanced in decrepitude. 
He was seriously ill last year, and lay for a long 
time between life and death. He now walks with 
considerable difficulty, has to be drawn about in 
his apartments in a Bath chair, and to be carried 
downstairs to his carriage in his servants’ arms. 
He has discontinued his performances on the piano- 
forte, though he is as fond as ever of music, espe- 
cially of Strauss’s waltzes, which are regularly 
played twice a week by a military band under his 
windows, when he invariably shows himself with a 
delighted countenance, and claps his hands and 
waves his thanks and blessings to the musicians. 
Since his last illness he has allowed his beard to 
grow, and his snow-white hair invests his other- 
wise dull countenance and vacant expression with 
a venerable air not unbecoming his departed 
Majesty. He is, and always was, simple in his 
tastes and habits, and so affable and condescending 
with his inferiors that he has been known, during 
his stay at Reichstadt in the summer, to ramble 
about alone in the country, come unexpectedly 
upon the poor cottagers at their dinner hour, and 
ask permission to sit down with them at their 
homely meal of nadel“ or ‘guocchi,’—the maca- 
roni of the country—eating with a relish which his 
own fried fish at the Hradschin, his favourite deli- 
cacy, hardly ever, perhaps, gave him. The poor 
old Kaiser, however, is subject to sudden and 
violent fits of temper, and his wrathful moods 
made life so unpleasant to one of his trusty valets 
as to compel him, affectionate as he was to his old 
master, to leave the service. The writer adds 
that he has never revisited Vienna since his abdi- 
cation, having vowed not to do so. 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


UNPARLIAMENTARY LAN GUAdE. — Mr. Callan, 
M. P., speaking a few days ago at Dundalk, said of 
the Irish members, that “a more demoralised, more 
rotten, more unprincipled body of men did not 
exist.“ The attention of the Speaker, it is stated, 
is to be called to this language upon the reasserfi- 
bling of Parliament. —Globe. 

THe Irish IRRECONCILEABLES.—Differences of 
Opinion arose at an Amnesty and Home Rule 
meeting in Cork, on Sunday. The Nationalists were 
disinclined to hear the arguments of the Home 
Rulers, and the only sort of harmony between the 
two sides was in their combined opposition to the 
advocates of Communism, one of whom, a Mr. 
Maroney, ‘‘of London,” was driven from the plat- 
form by Home Rulers and Nationalists in a deter- 
mined body. 

Tux CatrLe DISEASE is spreading in Warwick- 
shire. Its ravages at Mollington, on the borders 
of the county, and in adjacent parts of Oxfordshire, 
hnve been reported. Stockowners in the neigh- 
bourhood are now under apprehension of the safety 
of their herds, owing to the issue of an order on 
Saturday for the slaughter and burial of a cow 
stricken with the disease. Four other milch cows 
in contact with the one destroyed have been iso- 
lated. At the annual meeting of the County Cattle 
Assurance Association on gee f three claims 
for compensation for animals killed by the disease 
were allowed, and it was stated that other cases 
had arisen since the date of the directors’ report. 

Lonoon Hos rr. Sunpay.-—The committee of 
the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund have 
issued a report showing that the total sum the 
have received up to September 4 was 27,700/. 8s. Id. 
Vollections were made at nearly 1,100 places of 
worship, the total amount obtained from that 
source being 25,743/. There were collections also 
at eighty-eight schools, which contributed 1121. 11s. 
8d. ; and from workmen, who gave 244/. 7s. 6d. 
Sundry donations amounted to 1,489/. The expendi- 
ture was 750/. 8s. 10d., or rather more than 23 per 
cent. on the sum collected. A separate report b 
the committee of distribution shows that 24,571/. 
was awarded to general and special hospitals, and 
2, 185“. to fifty-three dispensaries and other medical 
charities. The committee advocate the establish- 
ment of ‘‘ provident di ies. 

_ConseRVATIVE Mora.ity.—The manufacture of 
spurious votes has been attempted with unblushing 
audacity by the Conservatives of late. Twelve 
agents or clerks of the Liverpool Constitutional 
Association claimed to have votes as holders of 
freehold land at Hartland, near Bideford. It was 
found, when the registration court was held at 
Bideford the other day, that these persons had no 
property there whatever. Accordingly the Consti- 
tutional twelve were struck off. But this is not 
the whole of the story. The Constitutional twelve 
have been playing the same game rather extensively. 
„Further inquiry,” says the Liverpool Mercury, 
revealed the fact that the same dozen claimants 
were on the list for other counties, so it was evident 
that an extensive scheme tocreate counterfeit votes 
was in operation.” | 

Fever IN St. GLAS s.— The Times notes that a 
serious outbreak of typhus fever has occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Great Wild-street and Drury-lane. 


A fire which destroyed some houses in Lincoln- 
court, Little Wild-street, a few weeks ago, revealed 
an accumulation of filth, and to the removal of this 
in oe away the ruins, the outbreak is popularly 
attributed. The removal of cases to the Fever 
Hospital at Stockwell has been of daily occurrence, 
and from one house five persons have been taken. 
The sanitary authorities of the district are making 
great efforts, and it is believed that there is now 
some slight abatement of the fever. The removal 
of bodies from a cellar underneath the old Baptist 
chapel has been stopped by order of Dr. Ross, the 
Medical Officer of Health, as some of the coffins 
were broken in removal and the surrounding atmo- 
sphere was strongly impregnated by the noxious gas 
which escaped. 

THe NATTIONAL Dest.—The Finance Accounts 
show that the funded debt of the United Kingdom 
amounted on the 31st of March, 1873, to 726, 584, 423“., 
and the unfunded debt (in Exchequer bills and 
bonds) to 4,829,100, making a total of 
731, 413, 523“., which is above 43 millions less than 
at the corres ding period of the preceding year. 
The annual charge for interest on this debt and for 
management of the debt is rather more than 22 
millions sterling. But the debt is really larger than 
the amount above stated, and the annual cha 
entailed by it exceeds 26,700,000/., because, in 
addition to interest on the permanent and floating 
debt—the funded and the unfunded—we pay 
upwards of 44 millions sterling as terminable 
annuities, whereby we discharge — a part 
of the principal along with the interest. Upwards 
of (900,000/. of this payment for terminable 
annuities consists of life annuities, sold to the 
public at the National Debt Office, and some of 
these are, of course, falling in and ceasing from time 
to time by the death of the annuitants. But the 
great item is that of over 34 millions for annuities 
granted for a term of years, ending in 1885. This 
is a grand prize ‘‘ looming in the distance for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of this time twelve 
years. 

THE BRYNYCAE AND CADLEY COLLIERIES Com- 
PANY (LimITED).—The object of this company is to 
purchase the freehold of several valuable mineral 
properties in Glamorganshire, known, as the Cadley 
and Penllwyn Robert Estates, containing together 
482 acres, and to acquire the leases of other exten- 
sive coal and ironstone pe ope in the same 
county, containing together 1,046 acres, making a 
total of 1,526 acres. The properties have been re- 
ported upon by some of the most eminent mining 
engineers in the kingdom, and the quantities of 
workable coal in them are returned at 60,750,000 
tons, and of ironstone, 26,500,000 tons. The 
engineers report that, Tt the annual output 
at 260,000 tons, which will be far below the capa- 
city of ‘the three collieries, and allowing the profit 
to be only 4s. per ton, the profits will be 52, 000l. 
per annum, being upwards of 20 per cent. on the 
total amount of capital; but that, if the present 
prices of coal are maintained, the profits will reach 
considerably more. These estimates of profits are 
exclusive of the returns from the ironstone, which 
it is expected can be sold at a profit of at least 4s. 
per ton, and the annual output may be extended to 
upwards of 100,000 tons. Nearly 500 acres are 
freehold, upon which no royalties whatever will be 

ayable; and the surface rents will amount to a 
arge sum per annum. The leasehold properties 
are also stated to be held under very advantageous 
terms, the royalties being unusually moderate. 
The vendor takes, as ogee! stated, 50, 000. of the 
shares in part payment of the purchase, and he also 

ees to pay 5 per cent. interest on the paid-up 
capital for the first two years, while the collieries 
are being fully developed. The shares are quoted 
11 to 2} premium; an improvement of }. 


Glennings. 
— 
In England worth makes the man. In France 
Worth makes the woman. | | 
An Indian gentleman is now living in a house 
with his fifth wife and three mothers-in-law, and 
yet he is not happy. 
The following sentence of only thirty-four letters 
contains all the letters in the alphabet: ‘‘ John 


‘quickly extemporized five tow bags.” 


The darkest day, writes an American journalist, 
in any man’s earthly vareer is that therein he fancies 
that there is some easier way of gaining a dollar 
than by squarely earning it. 

A sea-captain invited to meet the committee of a 
society for the evangelisation of Africa, when agked : 
Do the subjects of the King of Dahomey Reep 
Sabbath?” replied: ‘*‘ Yes, and everything else 
they can lay their hands on.” i 

A young man in Madison, Wis., is working his 
way through college by doing the weekly washing 
for the family. His mother pays him the regular 
wages of a washerwoman, which amount to enough 
to meet his tuition bills in the University. 

A marriage between a Christian gentleman and 
Jewish lady, not long since, exercised the minds of 
some of their friends. Pooh! pooh!” said a 
gentleman, ‘‘ why in the world make such a fuss 
about it. After all, they will only be bound 

ether like the Old and New Testament! 

wo old women were discussing the recent fire 
at Ayr Barracks. ‘‘It was just a dispensation of 
Providence, said the one. The other replied, ‘‘ Ye 
needna blame Providence; they tell me it was 
nae dispensation o’ Providence, but the dissipation 


How To Conquer Hasrts.—Infinite toil would 

not enable you to sweep away a mist; but by 
ascending a little you may often Wak over it alto- 
gether. So it is with our moral improvement ; we 
wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, which would 
have no hold of us if we ascended into a higher 
moral atmosphere. 
A Nove. Putrrt Errect.—The following comes 
to hand from America:—When a crowd of jay- 
hawkers started a disturbance in a Loxas church 
the other Sunday, the preacher raised a shotgun 
from behind the pulpit and said: William Delloon, 
sit down, or I'll make it painful for you.” William 
sat down and paid strict attention to the sermon, 
and so did his comrades. 

A DISTINCTION WITH 4 DIFFERENCE.— 
K A. K. H. B., 17 well-known — = om sa 

rongray parish for sometime. Sho 
— hate, he made a flying visit to his parishio- 
ners. Coming to the house of a Free Churchman 


cannot receive your call as my minister, as I belong 
to a different denomination ; but I shall be very 
glad, some other time, to receive your visit as a 
1 „Oh,“ replied the cl ‘* when 

call as a gentleman, I don’t call on tailors.” 

A Cuurcn Congress Jok k. —At one of the last 
sittings of the Church Congress dpropos of the 

uestion of the religious wants of children, the Rev. 
M. Noel, referring to the dull, miserable services 


which children sometimes were required to attend 


—poked up in the gallery, where oe got the 
breath of the congregation—said such a 
fostered in the children a dislike of the idea of 
Heaven, because it was described in a well-known 
hymn as a place— 0 

Where co tions ne’er break up, 

And Sabbaths never end. K 

(Much laughter.) They ought to teach children 
less of Jeroboam and the Captivity, and rather more 
of Christianity. 

Mon Cars AN p Mrrrens.—Mob caps and white 
tippets and mittens look very well in the concrete, 
as visitors to St. Paul’s on Thursday no doubt 
thought; but it cannot be said that they have an 
artistic effect in the abstract ; and there is no reason 
why achild should be made a guy of because some 
one in days gone by has done a charitable action. 
So, apparently, thinks the Rev. W. Rogers, who 
has abolished mob caps in his parish, and who, in 
cohsequence, was denied admission for the children 
of the Bishopsgate Schools to the Cathedral at the 
annual gathering on Thursday, the reason being, it 
is said, that uniformity in the appearance of the 
children would be destroyed. One would think 
that a little variety was desirable. At all events, 
the festivals of the Tonic Sol-fa Schools at the 
Crystal Palace show that a fine effect can be 
obtained without uniformity of dress, charitable or 
otherwise. Children need not be for ever reminded 
of * that station in life, &c.—City Press. 

FINISHING THE JoR.— A Melbourne paper gives 
the following as the latest bushranging gossip. 
Recently a certain person was travelli the 
road when he heard a great noise an outcry. 
Thinking bushrangers were at work, he fired off 4 
pistol to intimidate them, and presently the noise 
ceased and a scampering was heard. On coming to 
the open the traveller discovered a man tied to a 
tree. O! sir,” cried the victim, I am so glad 
you are come. I’ve been attacked by ruffians, and 
they were robbing me when they heard your pistol.” 
And couldn't you get loose, my friend?” asked 
the traveller. No; they tied me so very tightly.” 
And did they rob you of everything?” No; 
only of my watch. They had not time to search 
for my money, which I placed in my left boot. 
„% How fortunate,” observed the traveller, was 
the sum considerable?” Over a thousand, thank 
Heaven,” said the poor man, Are you sure they 
are gone?” asked the other. Oh! certain.” 
The new-comer looked round and rouud, and seeing 
the coast clear, said, coolly: ‘‘ Well, as they're 
gone, I think I'll finish the job myself, and he pro- 
ceeded to rob the unfortunate victim. 

CATCHING A TARTAR.—It is stated that a gang of 
London sharpers some time ago pounced u a 
fresh country-looking rsonage, who just 
arrived at Euston. | could he tell them the way 
to Bryanston-square?” ‘ No,” was the reply ; for 
this new arrival had very little know of 
London. He was then asked to drink ; but this he 
declined, unless he could also have a good chop and 
some cheese. His ong | acquaintances treated 
him to his refreshment, likewise to cigars and 
spirits, and then endeavoured the plucking ” busi- 
ness, by suggesti a skittle- match. No,” 
oc El the country-looking individual ; ‘‘ I think 
I have had all that I require—perhaps another day 
we can settle — — 5 — that 
the pigeon would fly away, one of the y asked 
for his card. “Certainly,” he coolly answered, 
„there it is; call at my place, and 1 shall always 
be glad to treat you to the best of fare and to intro- 
duce you to my friends.” We avoid giving the 
exact names, but the card read. Sergeant Choker, 
E X L Division, Topping-street.” It need hardly 
be added that there was a rapid stampede of skittle- 
sharpers, at whose expense Mr. Choker had had a 
pleasant hour’s entertainment. 
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VaLetupo Visque Lisperis.—“A 22 known 
as Dr. Ridge’s Patent 22 Food is for infants 
aud invalids. It will be a very useful preparation for 
making custards, puddings, 
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Guide.” Supplied 


o’ a plumber.” 
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and 2s. 6d. tins.— 


(a tailor by trade), the inmate said, Mr. Boyd, 1 
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Oct. 15, 1873. 


Births, Maninges, ind Benths, 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements muat be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. ] 


BIRTH, 
FARRER,—October 5, at 8, Fairfax-road, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Farrer, LL. B., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
GRIFFITH—SHAW.—October 7, at Carr’s-lane Chapel, 
Birmingham, by the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A., assisted by 
the Rev. W. Griffith, father of the bridegroom, the Rev. 
A. J. Griffith, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Emily Frances, 
eldest daughter of T. F. Shaw, Esq., of Birmingham. 
PARK YN—COULSON ,-—October 8, at St. Paul's Church, 
Penzance, by the Rev. Robert Aitkin, Vicar, and the Rev. 
Borlase Coulson, Rector of Buryan, the Rev. N. Lindon 
Parkyn, son of the Rev. Nathaniel Parkyn, Torquay, 
minister of George-street Congregational Chapel, Croydon, 
to Eliza Margery Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
William Coulson, Esq., of Penzance. No cards 
BAXTER—MIALL.— ber 13, at the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, Canning-street, Liverpool, James Sharp 
Baxter, son of Dr. Baxter, M.D. of Edinburgh, to Harriet 
Miall, second daughter of F. A. Miall, Esq., of Liverpool. 
o cards, 


‘DEATHS, 

WRIGHT .—October 7, at Beccles, Suffolk, in the 85th year 
of his age, the Rev. George Wright, for forty-eight years 

of the Baptist Church in that place. 

R N.—October 11, at Newbury, Berks, aged 77, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late John Rotton, Esq., formerly of 
— W Bucks, and of Newington Green, Mid- 

esex. 


dlesex. Friends are particularly requested to accept this 
intimation. 


U NE RAL REFORM. 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with simplicity, and with great economy. Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, WC, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1873. 
188UB DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued . . . £35,399,585;Government Debt. 211,015,100 
Other Securities. 3,984,900 


Gold Coin x Bullion 20,399,585 
Silver Bullion —. 


435,399,588 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’l]£14,553,000|Government Secu- 
„ 3,118,865 rities, (inc. dead 
Other iges 22.959,204 Othe n 
„„ oa er Securities .. 720, 
Seven and 


£35,399,585 


. Notes . . . 8,499,420 
other Bills. 476,028 Gold & Silver Coin 615,732 
248,727,354 245,727,384 


Oet. 9, 1873. 


8. O. Gray, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


Breaxrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GraTreruL AND Com- 
FoRTING.—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made — wit 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ — 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

How ro Dxx SiLxk, Woot, Featuers, Ripsons, &c., in 
ten minntes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, 2 colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 

all chemists. The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
applicatien clear to all.” 


Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lang, Monday, Oct. 13. 


supplies of English wheat are moderate, but liberal 
Tho + The condition of the English wheat not being 
so good as last week, a decline of ls. per qr. was taken; 
and we had a slow sale for foreign at Vast week’s prices. 
Flour was rather cheaper. Barley maintains nearly last 
week's prices. Beans and peas are unaltered in value. We 
have liberal arrivals of oats, aud old corn is fully as dear, 
and new oats 6d. per qr. lower. There are more arrivals of 
cargoes, and the demand is less active, and at a decline of 
1s. per qr. on wheat, and rather less money ou maize, 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wuratr— — 1 * 
1 and Kent, Pzas— 
ee ee ee — 0 2 6 
Ditto new. — 34 Maile Ae ai 5 ad 
White. — = White .. .. 37 42 
=. „ 57 1 — > ery te ae 
ae . oe oreign .. .. 37 41 
Bastar — 1 1 1 Rrvse— ee ee ee 42 44 
nglish maltin 
Grinding...» 30 32 Oare— 
. i = 41| English — „ 10 
oreig 22 ee 40 LL 0. — — 
Scotch feed — — 
MALI ” potato . n — 
Pale, new... ee 72 76 Irish Black * 21 23 
Chevalier. ee — — ” White 20 27 
FiBrown .. .. 52 58| Foreign feed 21 25 
Beans— FLour— 
S -co eo 84 838i Fownmade .. 8 657 
Harrow .. .. 35 40 Best country 
Pigeon ,. .. 42 50 1 
Egyptian. 37 39 Norfolk & Suffolk 39 44 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 


week in 1872 we received 11,397; in 1871, 14,595; in 1870 
11,548; in 1869, 9,037; and in 1868, 9,632 head. The 


meee’ 


cattle trade to-day is rather quiet. The supplies have been 
about the average, but secondary breeds have predominated. 
English beasts have come to hand in fair supply. Sales 
have been difficult, and although the choicest stock has 
realised full prices, secondary and inferior animals have been 
* ag fag value. The best Scots and crosses have made 
6s. to 6s. 4d. per Slbs. From Lincolnshire there have 
been about 100, from Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
about 1,500, about 400 from Hereford, and about 250 from 
other parts of England, together with about 300 head of Irish. 
The number of foreign stock has been almost entirely con- 
fined to a from Tonning, which alone contributed about 
2,200 head. ere have also been about 50 Dutch, but no 
Spanish. The trade has been quiet, and for inferior animals 
prices have been weaker. English sheep have been rather 
short; nevertheless, the market has been characterised by 
business, and forced sales have ouly been concluded on lower 
terms, the best Downs and half-breds making 6s. 8d. to 
6s. 10d. per Sibs. Foreign stock has changed hands quietly 
at about late rates. Calves have been in short supply and 
slow request,onformer terms. The pig trade has been quiet, 
at late prices. 


Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. : 
s. d. 8. d. 1 
Inf. coarsebeasts 4 6to5 0 | Pr.coarse wooled 6 6 6 8 
Second quality. 5 2 5 6! PrimeSouthdown6 8 6 10 
Primelargeoxen 6 0 6 2 Lge.coarse calves 4 10 5 2 
i = : 6 4] Prime ay ¢ : ; 
Coarse inf. s 5 O Large ig 2 
Second quality .5 6 6 0 | Neat 4 § 0 8 4 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct. 
13,—There were moderate supplies of meat, which sold ver 
slowly, and for which barely previous rates were realised, 
despite the codlness of the temperature. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase. 
d. 


s. d. 8. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef. 3 0 to 3 8 Inferior Mutton 3 4to4 4 
Middling do. 3 8 4 4 Middling do. .4 8 5 4 
Prime large do. 4 8 5 2 Prime do. § 4 8 10 
Prime small do. 5 4 5 8 Largepork, 4 0 4 6 
. rr 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 13.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 683 firkins butter, and 3,008 bales 
bacon; and from foreign ports 27,265 packages butter, 
1,963 bales bacon. The butter market has ruled slow, quota- 
tions for Irish almost nominal, and 28. to 4s. reduction in 
ag has been submitted to in Normandy and Jersey whilst 

st Dutch is 2s, higher, say 130s. to 132s., supply being 
rather short. The decline in the price of bacon last week 
has not caused any improvement in the sale; there is no 
change in the value of best Waterford, but other descriptions 
are offering lower, and at irregular prices. Lard has brought 
2s. advance for best Waterford. The Government provision 
contract for the supply of the navy was taken last week, viz., 
2,760 tierces and 2,760 barrels pork, at about £9 to £9 10s. 

r tierce, and barrels in proportion; these prices are about 
Os. per tierce over the rates of last year’s contract. 


COVENT GARDEN, Thursday, Oct. 9.—The market 
remains witheut much alteration. The supply continues 
heavy, and much difficul ty is experienced in moving goods of 
inferior value. The bulk of ordinary apples are selling 
wholesale at 2s. to 2s. Gd. per bushel. A large 3 of 
the different varieties of first-rate pears are in the market, 
both English and foreign, selling comparatively low. Some 
good new lemons are now to hand, which has eased the de- 


ing, and, as a consequence, sound samples are worth more 
money. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Oct. 13.—Our market still 
continues in a passive condition, and the limited demand 
which prevails is supplied from a few small holders who care 
to press for sale. The majority of the growers decline to 
accept the present rates. If this disposition to hold con- 
tinues, higher values will ultimately be obtainable. To-da 


nental markets are firm. Latest advices from New York 
report that business has been restricted owing to the extreme 
scarcity of supply, Mid and East Kent, 6l., 7/., 91.; Weald 
of Kent, 5ʃ. ibe: 61. 10s., 71.; Sussex, 5/., 51. 15s., 61. 6s. ; 
Country Farnham, Gl., 6l. 10s., 8/.; Farnham, 7I., 8l. 108. 


POTATOES.—BorouGa AND SpiTaALFigLps, Monday, 
Oct. 13.—The supplies of potatoes have fallen off, and are 
now only moderate; while sound qualities are scarce. The 


supplies of foreign potatoes have somewhat increased. 
Regents, 908. to 120s. per ton; Shaws, 80s. to 1008. per 
ton; Rocks, 80s. to 100s.; Kidneys, 90s. to 110s. per ton; 
Flukes, 100s. to 120s. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Oct. 13.—A few samples of new red 
cloverseed appeared. The finest qualities were held very 
high, but few sales effected. Old ng was rather dearer, 
with more buyers of good samples. hite cloverseed was 
rather higher, having more buyers of the best samples. 
Choice new trefoil realised somewhat enhanced values, with a 
fair sale. New white mustardseed sold slowly on former 
terms. New brown samples of canaryseed realised the pre- 
vious advanced rates steadily. New Dutch hempseed, being 
of fine quality, brought full rates. Winter tares were more 

lentiful, mer f all sorts could be bought at less mouey. Fine 

‘nglish rapeseed realised previous values steadily. 

WOOL, Monday, Oct. 13.—For English wool the demand 
is not active; nevertheless, the tone of the market is firm, 
and prices are well supported. In colonial wool by public 
sale a full average business is doing, particularly by the home 
trade. Prices y are firm. 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 13.—P.Y.C. is steady at 428. 6d. 


ewt. for old, and 43s, for new on the spot. Town tallow 
is quoted at 42s, 6d. net cash. Rough fat, 2s. Id. per Slbs. 


COAL, Monday, Oct. 13.—Prices of all descriptions same 
as last mar Best coals (Hetton’s) 34s.; second coals 
(Harton) 318. 9d. per ton. Arrivals, 22 vessels ; at sea, 30. 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 13.—Linseed oil has changed hands 


quietly at about late rates. Rape has been neglected. For 


cocoanut, palm, and other oils, business has been only mode- 
rate. 


—— —ůů— * 


INVALIDS TOO OFTEN FRUITLESSLY EXHAUST EVERY 
Error to obtain release from their sufferings, when a little 
reflection and moderate faith would supply them with a 


remedy for rheumatism, gout, colds, Ke. Holloway’s Oint- 


ment well rubbed the skin, after repeated fomentations, 
gives infinite relief in these diseases. Thousands of testi- 
monials bear witness to the wonderful comfort obtained from 


this safe and simple treatment, which all sufferers cau 
instantly and successfully adopt without any further advice 
than is afforded in the accompanying directions. Holloway’s 
‘Ointment, assisted by the judicious use of his Pills, is espe- 
cially serviceable in assuaging the suffering from cramps, 
other muscular pains, and the great inconvenience of varicose 


vein 3, 


mand considerably. The blight in potatoes is rapidly spread- 


there is little doing, buyers being absent at Weyhill. Conti- 


trade is steady, and prices rule firm for all descriptions, The 


Adbertisements, 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
EWING MACHINES, 


From £2 2s, to £25. 
The only Establishments in London 


where 
the e is afforded 
0 


inspectiug and comparing 
every 
description of 


SEWING MACHINES. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
w.iatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
p rposes. 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers: Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 
big oes in a Gentleman’s Family WANTED. 


Residence near London.—Address, with particulars of 
qualifications, N. M., care of the“ Nonconformist ” Office. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman of large experience 

in canvassing, with a wide connection among the best 

advertisers, and who has been engaged for the last two years 

on the staff of a first-class Weekly, is DESIROUS of 

obtaining another ENGAGEMENT at a moderate salary 

and good commission, Unexceptionable references given.— 
Address, C. S., care of Publisher of this paper. 


ASTBOURNE. —DETACHED VILLA Fur- 

nished TO BE LET, for Six Months, on very moderate 

terms, in the best part of tiris favourite south coast watering 

lace.— Apply to Mr. Porteous, 16, Gresham-street, E. C., or 
Mr. Towner, Terminus-road, Eastbourne. 


EDICAL.—To be DISPOSED OF, in a large 

thriving manufacturing village in a Midland County, 

a good NUCLEUS. The present possessor has held the 

practice for twenty-one years, and is retiring on account of 

il-health. The above affords a good opening to an energetic 

man.—Apply, in first instance, to G. H., care of James Barry, 
Esq., Parade, Northampton. 


LECTURE ON THE SUN. 
a By Mr. RICHARD DART. 

N.B.—Mr. D. being engaged to lecture at Redruth, Corn- 
wall, on the IIth, and at Exeter on the 13th of November, is 
DESIROUS of further ENGAGEMENTS to accord. 
Schools, Young Men’s Societies, &c., may be visited on Terms 
according to what they can afford to pay, if they lie on route 
and can accommodate dates, The Lecture is illustrated by 
Diagrams, Models, and Chemical Experiments, The present 
month of October, end of November, &c., are open for En- 
gagements in and around London,—Address, 12, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London. 


* ee BOUGHT to any amount, and the 

utmost price given for them in cash, saving the delay, 
uncertainty, and expense of auction, by a Secondhand Book- 
seller. Thirty years of Newgate-street. 20,000 Volumes of 
Books, Catalogue for One Stamp. Manuscript Sermons 
bought or sold.—THOMAS MILLARD, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, near Ludgate-hill. 


EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
55 Misses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 

The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 

The house is large and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
locality, surrounded by a good garden. 

Terms, with references, forwarded on application. 

SCHOOL REOPENED on the 9th of SEPpreMBER. 


HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


36, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


STUDIES were resumed on Monnay, September 22. 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 

The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the al 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have success- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
nations, 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF-TERM will begin Monpay, November 3rd. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney-tops never 
fail to cure. We fix them “ No Cure, No Pay,” or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval. 


WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-street, N.W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—TheENCHANTED 
GLEN. This successful Entertainment has now been 
represented 167 times! New Songs and a new GHOST 
EFFECT in the Incantation Scene, by the Author. Daily 
at 4 and 9 (Wednesday eapepted). by Mr. Oscar Heartwell.— 
The GREAT EXHIBITION, by Mr. Malden, who has just 
returned from — go 25 40010 K 
witb 9 og inal Persian 7 P — 
LECTURE, by Professor Gardner.—U pen daly, from 12 to 
5, and 7 to 10, Admission ls. 


Ocr. 15, 1873. 


-_ 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


Established 1835. 
Number of policies issued, 34,062. 
Accumula T 423,205,055 15 4 
Gross annual revenuůee 437,344 1 5 
Amount paid for claims ........................ 3,176,620 7 3 
Total profit divided among the assurers 2,305,330 17 6 
Profit divided in 1872 519,223 16 5 


HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. Month Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W. C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield, 
Thomas See Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS 


Thomas Hughes, Esq, G. C., M. P. 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 


short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Director, 


P RPETUAL INVESTMENT and BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


16, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E. C. 
Established 1851. 


DIRECTORS, 
FREEMAN, GEORGE SCOTT, Esq., Chairman. 


Ash, Charles F., Esq. gers, H. G., Esq. 
Burgess, Joseph, oa, le, C. G., Esq., Trustee, 
Burton, J, R., Esq., Trustee. | Silvester, H. R., Le., „ 
ARBITRATORS, 

Mann, John, Esq, | McArthur, William, Esq., 
Marshman, J. C., Esg., Alderman, M.P. 

F. G. S. Reed, Charles, Esq., M. P., 
Tritton, Joseph, Esq. F. S. A. 


AvuDITORS. 
Beal, Wm. Ebenezer, 9 | Burgess, Henry, Esq. 
ANKERS, 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co. 
The Union Bank of London. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST paid upon Realised 
Shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100, withdrawab e at a week’s 


notice. 

SUBSCRIPTION SHARES, to terminate in 5, 7}, or 
12} yous issued daily. 

ADVANCES made upon HOUSES and LANDS, repay- 


able by periodical instalments during a ber of 
not Pa Mr fifteen. eee ee 


TENAN desirous of PURCHASING HOUSES for 


their own occupation should cunsult the “ Register of Pro- 
perties for Sale.” 


A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
f JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esgq., Chai . 

AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Barker, C. Stuart, Esq. Rocke, G E 


Bunnell, Peter, * Starling, rt B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Tres idder, John E., Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Hy., Esq., 
Phillips, George, * M. D., Lond 

ills, „jun., Esq. 


SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Prysic1an.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M.D., F.R.S. 
SurGeon.—John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


** Company has never amalgamated with any other 
office. 

r on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
profits belong to the Members. 

Every third year a careful valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company is made. The eighth valuation 
has just taken place, and the Directors are enabled, after 
reserving in hand a fund amply sufficient to ide for 
future claims and contin es, to return to the Members 
the sum of £44,573 18s. lid. The next division of Profits 
will be declared in 1876. 


It has 185 policies now in force, 1 r te 
sum of TWO MILLION EIGHT HUN RED AND 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 


It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 


It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of over HALF-A-MILLION. 


It has paid in claims upwards of HALF-A-MILLION. 


It has appropriated as bonus since its establishment more 
than a QUARTER OF A MILLION, 


Prospectuses and Copies of the ]ast Report and Balance- 


sheet, and all needful information, can be obtained on appli- 


cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Agents Wanted in unrepresented places. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other 44 and also Values 
— * every purpose.— 20, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


in 


— m 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
RYNYCAE and CADLEY OOLLIERIES | 
COMPANY (Limited). 


Registered under the Companies Acts of 1862 and 1867. 
Capital £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £15 each. 
Payable as follows :—£2 on Application, £3 on Allotment, 
and the remainder by calls at intervals of not less than 

three months. 

If the net profits for the first two years do not amount to 
Five per Cent. per annum, the deficiency is guaranteed by the 
Vendor, payable half-yearly, such deficiency to be repaid to 
him out of surplus Ire in subsequent years, after the pay- 
1 of a Dividend of Ten per Cent. per annum to the Share- 

olders. 


DIRECTORS... 


‘Captain THOMAS BULKELEY (Chairman), Director of the 


reat Western Railway and of the Ruabon Coal Company. 

Arthur Pratt Barlow, Esq., Director of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. 

E. Smith Judkins, Esq. (Locket and Judkins), 18, fom 
Thames-street, and Coal Exchange, London, Colliery Pro- 
prietor. 

Trew Jegon, . 8 

Henry in, „ Elmfield, 
Mutual Life Assurance Society. 

BANKERS. 
— Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin-lane, London, 


Messrs, Herries, Farquhar, and Co,, 16, St. James’s-street, 
Loudon, 8.W, 
The West of England and South Wales District Bank. 
SoLiciTorRs. 
Messrs, Cope, Rose, and Pearson, 26, Great George-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 


Park, Slough, Buckinghamshire. 
Windsor, Director of the 


AUDITOR. 
James Waddell, Esq., New Poultry-chambers, 7, Poultry, E. C. 
SECRETARY. 
Charles Eley, Esq. 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
No. 110, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 


PROSPECTUS. . 


This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing the 
freehold of two valuable mineral Fa rties in Glamorgan- 
shire, known as the Cadley and Penilwyn Robert Estates, 
which contain together 482 acres, and of acquiring the leases 
of the coal and ironstone under two other properties in the 
same county, containing 2 1,046 acres, and being por- 
tions of the Penllergare and, Llanharran Estates, and for the 
purpose of opening up the necessary Collieries for working 
the valuable seams of coal and ironstone under those pro- 
perties. a 

It is pro to form three collieries, vis. :— 

1. The Cadley Colliery, for working the Cadley Estate 
(freehold), 291 acres, and the Penllergare coal (leasehold), 
346 acres, which are contiguous, and contain together 637 
acres, 

2. The Brynycae Colliery for working the coal and iron- 
stone under the Lianharran Estate (leasehold), extending 
over 700 acres. 

3. The Penllwyn Robert Colliery, for working the Penllywn 
Robert Estate (freehold), containg 191 acres. 

It is estimated by the engineers who have been consulted 
that the quantity of coal and ironstone capable of being 
worked at moderate depths will be as follows :— 

Tons of Coal. ‘Tons of Ironstone. 


Cadley Colliery...,.,... 16, 500,000 — 
r 41,000, 28,000,000 
Penllwyn Robert 3,250,000 1,500,000 
Total quantities... 60,750,000 26,500,000 


Under the advice of the engineers, it is intended in the 
first instance to form and work the Cadley Colliery and the 
Brynycae Colliery, and subsequently to develop the Penllwyn 
Robert properts . 

The sections show that the first seam of coal in the Cadley 
Colliery (Church vein, 4ft.) will be reached at about 48 yards, 
and in the Byrnycae Colliery (the Bodder Fach, 5ft.), within 


60 yards, 

The Cadley Colliery is situate about three miles from the 
Landore Junction of the Great Western Railway at Swan- 
sea, and arrangements are in course of completion for con- 
necting the Colliery with the Great Western by a short 
mineral line of less than two miles in le This will open 


up communication with all parts of the m 


The Brynycae a situate about thirteen miles west 
of Cardiff (the largest shipping port for coal in South Wales), 
and adjoins the Great Western Railway, so that a siding ouly 
will be necessary to connect the Colliery with the railway. 

The Penllvyn Robert Colliery is situate a short distance 
from the Penclawdd Station on the Lianelly Railway, and it 
is proposed to form a short mineral line to connect it with 
that railway. be 12 

Explanatory plans and sections of the properties show 
the situation of the Estates and the numerous seams of C 


properties. ye 
perations in the same veins in ining col- 
lieries have proved the superior fitness of the coal for domes- 
tic and manufacturing purposes, and its character and high 
commercial value are so well established as to exclude any 
doubt of the demand far exceeding the estimated power of 
production. 

* I that the coal at Brynycae and 
Penllwyn Robert ranks with the highest in the kingdom for 
the manufacture of coke, the use of locomotives, and the 
pig iron, tin plates, &. 


g 
total amount of capital; 


u 
but 
doubling that output as the 


other iron ores, at à profit of at least 4s. per ton, and the 
anuual output of ironstone may be ex to upwards of 
100,000 tous. tig 
The demand for coal in the United Kingdom has risen in 
twenty-one years from 40,000,000 to 120,000,000 tous per 
annum ; as the demand for South Wales coal, both for 
export and home consumption, is rapidly increasing, it 18 
confidently anticipated that the profit on the coal to be raised 
from these collieries will never be less than 4s. per ton. 
CAPITAL. -A provisional contract has been entered into 
for the purchase of the freehold estates and the vendor's 
interest in the leases at the price of £140,000, and as the 


that the further sum of £110,000 will b 
ample to sink the i railways, 
and to furnish the requisite plant and machinery and working 
capital for full ae the undertaking, the capital has 
fixed at £250, . 
following are the favourable terms under which the 
leasehold properties are held :— 
property is held for 63 years, from the 

** ] bial ae et ato bg pac 

cent. ; and the i property is years, 
froma the 3428 June, 1873, at a royalty on the coal and iron- - 
stone of 8d. per ton of 22} cwt. dead rents in each 
case in the royalties, and these leases contain the usual 
average — a 

No royalties will be payable in t of the coal raised 
from the Freehold Estates, and this is a most valuable and 
important feature in the undertaking. The ownership of the 
surface at Cadley and Penliwyn Robert will afford unusual 
facilities for the erection of machine shops and cottages, and 
the deposit of spoil. 

The vendor is 80 satisfied of the value of the 
and has so much confidence in the success of 
taking, that he will take £50,000 of the purchase-money in 
paid-up Shares, and will enter into a covenant with the Com- 
pany to pay 8 the first two years, such a 
sum as together with the net profits of the Company shall be 
equal to interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the Capital for 
the time being paid up, but he stipulates that any sum paid 
on this account shall be repaid to him out of the surplus pro- 
fits of the Company in any subsequent year after paying to 
the Shareholders in each subsequent year of a dividend of 10 
per cent per annum. 

No promotion money will be paid by the Company. 

The following ts have been entered into :— 

An agreement dated the 30th day of June, 1873, between 
Trew Jegon of the one part, and Charles Eley on behalf of 
the Company of the other part, and an agreement dated the 
16th day of August, 1873, between the said Trew Jegon of 
the one part, and the Company of the other part. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
and of the agreement above referred to, and of the Reports of 
the Engineers, vis., T. sami Smith, Esq., C. E., Edward 
Woods, Eeg., C. E., = nolds, Esq, M. E., George 
Birbeck, Esq. M.E., John Habakkuk, Esq. M. k., and 
William Habakkuk, Esq., M.E, may be inspected at the 
Offices of the Company, 

Applications for Shares, which must be in the enclosed 
form, and accompanied by a deposit of £2 per Share, may be 
made to the Bankers. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be had of the 
Bankers and Solicitors, and at the Office of the Company ; of 
Mr. H. Russell Evans, 18 and 20, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, and Newport; of the West of England and South 
Wales District Bank, Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport; and at 
the * of the “South Wales Evening Telegram,” New- 
port, Mon, 


roperties, 
ake 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by either of the Company’s Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the 1 and Cadley Collieries Com- 


pany (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN, _ 
Saree Pee to your credit at the Bank 
the sum of £ I request that you will allot me 
Shares in the above Company, and I hereby agree to accept 
such Shares, or any less number that you — allot to me, on 
the conditions stated in the Prospectus, and subject to the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company. » 
eee eee 
A _ RR Opes perry proeeee 
Profession or business 
— 
r ˙² ˙ —T—I—— 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W. O 

Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 

Visitors’ Book. 

“We are more than satisfied; we are truly ted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
s to all our friends.“ ]. 


certainly highly recommend Shirley’ 
„„ ies 3 testify that this is th 

‘As on visits 1 can is 0 
most — home I had when away from home.“ — W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

‘* After visitiag various places in England, I have come te 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Kancugr, 
Toronto, C. W. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Proprietors and Mr, and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 
The house is 


„X. every e pe- ſor the high 
prosecution of the thic System, and possesses a hi 
character for — — comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Terms—from 24s, 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week. 


Prospectuses on application. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Pros Removals ted by railway 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


* LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 


R 


The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Com 
offers for — a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and iu quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States o 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 


igibly situated on the Chicago and Burlington Railway 
eo 4— the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, and to tu Rates of —— by Steamship and 
Railway to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 

at any of the offices of the Company in the United 
Kingdom ; also, a Handbook for the use 2 


Emigrants. 
Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 


HAMILTON A, HILL, General Agent. 
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IENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
The“ MEDAL FoR Proaress ” 
has been awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, Manufacturers 
of the celebrated Caracas Cocoa. 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 

The Award of the “Medal for Progress” at the 

Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RTI @GCARACAS COCOA. 
„A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


Nine Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


FIELD’S 


PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES, 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 

Made in all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


CANDLES. 


Ask for the WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING 
COMPOSITE CANDLES, 


which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of paper, are 
economical, keep upright, and burn to the end. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


fr all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


DENTOCRETE, 
OR 
SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 


The most agreeable and perfect embodiment of Tooth 
Powder ever invented. 


— — 


The experience of these Tablets is so immensely superior 
to the harsh and unpleasant sensations produced by clean- 
sing the teeth with an unequal brushful of half-wetted and 
half-dry powder, often more gritty than otherwise, and the 
advantages, which are explained in the directions enclosed 
with each box, are so apparent, that it becomes unnecessary 
to say more to recommend the Dentocrete Tablets to the 
favourable consideration of the general public than that they 
are as efficacions and cleansing in their properties as they 
are agreeable and free from numerous objections inherent in 
the nature of ordiuary tooth powder. The cleansing proper- 
ties of these Tablets are to remove all discolorations and 
dark spots, and to give to the teeth that brilliancy and 
freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 
PEARLS.” 

Price of the DENTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE Tootn PowpER 


TABLETS, 2s. 6d. per box. 

To be obtained of all res ble Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale of Messrs, BARCLAY 
aud SON, Farringdon-street, and HOVENDEN and SONS, 


Great Marlborough-street. 
E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26, Riding House-street, W. 
A Sample Box free for four stamps. 


~ CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 


LIXIR. 

Opiates, Narcoties, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—‘ I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Co „ Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Quinsy, an 
all effections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborou gh. 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can ve 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


— — — 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
wspecially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 1s. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 48. 6d. and 118. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


shemist., or 
ceruing chis book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed: — It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and tuink,” 


SPANISH FLY. 


AN ESSAY UPON THE 


HUMAN HAIR 


AND ITS 


REPRODUCTION BY THE STIMULANT SPANISH 
FLY, OR CANTHARIDES. 


Price One Penny. Sent for Two Stamps. 
BY ALEX. ROSS, 
248, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ANY hundreds of individuals apply to 

the writer of this short essay as to the means for 
recovering an ornament which is prized, more or less, by 
usall, The pleasure of describing what the hair is, and 
how it should be treated, was at first pleasant, but after 
years of repetition it became irksome in the extreme. 
And this small pamphlet was written to enlighten the 
public, and save labour to the writer. Not only so, but 
these pages will show why that great remedy, Spanish 
Fly Oil, so signally succeeds in most cases of imperfect 
hair, So difficult is it to give verbally a lengthened 
statement of the advantages arising from the use of 
Cantharides Oil for the growth of the hair, that it becomes 
necessary to adopt a written medium for. that purpose; 
also the difficulty is produced, not from a want of an 
accumulation of facts, but through oral explanations 
reaching but the few, and not, like an essay, finding its 
way to hundreds and thousands of persons suffering from 
thinness of hair, or disadvantaged in their appearance by 
meagre locks. Hair may be thought by some to be a subject 
too trivial to engage the attention of the studious. It an 
excuse or a reason be required for this study by those so 


| engaged, they may show that their subject has been the theme 


of the poet and the labour of the painter; that its antiquity 
is attractive, for the Assyrians, Egyptians, ancient Jews, as 
well as the people of more classical days, prided themselves 
in the arranging, beautifying, and promoting the growth of 
an auxiliary to beauty surpassed by none in its charms, The 
individual devoting the energies of a life to this subject may 
remark to those who depreciate his engagement, that the 
wonders contained within its limits are more than enongh for 
the contemplation of many lives; and like the manipulator 
with an atom or a globule of water, or the chemist with an 
examination into the laws of caloric, and the electrician in- 
quiring into the wonders of electricity, he finds that nothing 
in nature is so insignificant as it at first appears, neither is 
there anything so small but what is more than sufficient to 
feed with mental food the mind of man. This is strikingly 
so with the subject of hair; and it is hoped, before the reader 
completes the reading of this brief essay, that his opinion 
will be the same as the writer’s. A deficiency of the natural 
covering called hair produces often disease and death. It is 
not only true that the bear and wild dog in the Arctic regions 
could not long exist without its protection, but it is equally a 
fact that man when prematurely bald, or suddenly deprived 
of hair, is most susceptible tocatarrh. So well known is this, 
that the greater number, perhaps, of persons wearing perukes 
do so more as a protection against cold than for the sake of 
ornament, The chest containing the vital organs induces 
persons very wisely to protect that part of the body with scru- 
pulous care; but should the chest be kept uncovered, nature, 
ever beneficent, causes hair to grow upon the neglected part 
in sufficient quantities, showing, in so doing, the import- 
ance not only of keeping that part of the body covered, 
but that hair is a great preventive to inflammation, other 
diseases, and death. Plants are provided with this covering 
that the sun’s rays may not be too powerful for them, or that 
the piercing winds may not do them injury. It is true that 
these filaments—found upon all plants except those that 
grow under water—collect from a humid atmosphere the 
moisture necessary to their well-being; but, important as 
this office is in the existence of vegetation, it is perhaps sub- 
ordinate to that of protection from excessive heat or cold. 
As an ornament, nothing surpasses well-arranged hair, and 
its suitable decoration principally depends upon its profusion, 
obtained only through care and cultivation. The painter 
does not consider his Beauty perfectly charming unless her 
locks flow plentifully in brightness and thickness—the colour 
beautiful, and the gloss rich and radiant, The poet will 
“write a woful ballad to (so small a portion of hair as) his 
mistress’s eyebrow,” the inference being that if a few hairs 
upon the face inspire him with dmiration and love, to how 
much greater an extent of rapture or enthusiasm would he 
rise in contemplating her flowing locks, “ dishevelled, but in 
wanton ringlets waved.” And the sculptor is not forgetful 
of the effects produced by a judicious use of what the divine 
Milton calls golden tresses.” But if the poets be taken as 
guides as to the amount of attention and enthusiasm to be 
given to the hair, then we shall find that we are to admire it 
more than any other constituent part of beauty. The learned 
Liebig / has analysed it, and informs us that it consists of 
hydrogen. oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. In the possession 
of the writer is the hair of nearly every class, genera, and 
family of the mammalia, and, upon examination, all are found 
to contain more or less of these component parts. 


9 ISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 

ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which speedily 
produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 38. 6d. ; sent by post 
for 54 stamps.—A LEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, London, 
opposite Day and Martin's.— Hair Dye, 3s, 6d.; Face 
Powder, 10. ? 


RGANS—Secondhand.—Messrs. T. C. LEWIS 

and CO. have FOR SALE (or could be had on hire) 
TWO superior Two-Manual ORGANS, nearly equal to new 
Very moderate prices. — Manufactory, Shepherd’s-lane 
Brixton, S. W. 


IRON ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
Tasteful in Design, 
Economical, Durable, Quickly Erected, 
CHURCHES, and removable without N Prices on 
application. 
CHAPELS, ISAAC DIXON, 
Iron Cnurcu, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, AND 
&c, House BuIi.per, 
’ HATTON GARDEN, LIVERPOOL. 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
SHU ITERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 
be — to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free.— CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone- place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 
JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 
GENUINE\ANCHOVY PASTE. 
Sold everywhere. 


WHOLESALE—107, SrRAND, W. C. 
Established 1760. 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
* “CLEANLINESS,” 


The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 
Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 


And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 

WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely — to damp the hair with it. Price 
108. 6d.; sent for stamps.— 248, High Holborn, London. 


FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 

Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure restorer of 
Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect isspeedy. It 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. öd.; sent for 
stamps. 7 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 

It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 

It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is u Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps, 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORFR. 

—It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

days. It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sob l in - 

large bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. A 
ROSS, 248, High Holborn, London. 


* OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.“ 


See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


66 won, BLOOD MIX. 


TRADE Mark,—“ BLOOD MIXxTURE.” 

THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 

‘KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, * Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietos solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value. 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the t majority of long-stand- 
ing cases,—_BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, | f 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Sufferers 
from Gout, Rheumatism, Liver Complaints, and other 
affections arising from impure blood or defective circulation 
of the vital fluid, will find not only immediate relief, but fre- 
quently permanent cure, through taking the above Pills. 
Being entirely of vegetable origin, and free from everything 
that could be injurious to the most delicate constitution, they 
are the best medicine for prevention and cure. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d, per box. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
instantly relieve Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 

Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, and all nervous rigs. and taste 
leasantly. Sold by all * io at 18. 1 Per box. J 
ather, the Laboratory, Haddington, writes: — October 3, 


1873.—All parties who use your Wafers speak highly of 


their efficacy.” 


Oct. 15, 1873. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


— — 


— 


CONTAINING 


For Private, Social, 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, : 
and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 


recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending con 


ne has been added. Specimen copies will be 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


A new Index of hymns suitable for the you 


tional worship. 
sent by post to 


‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 


States, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to 9 in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 


Address, the Rev. J. T. W 


GNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 


“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of 1 * but it has 


special features to recommend it—we find an Index of Hymns a 
gest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 


mend the book in stron 


“The arrangement is 


propriate for Young People’s Special 


rvices.“ We com. 


private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising vo oa ‘he Baptist. 


collected the best materials 


—s excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
or praise- worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 


he editors have laboriously 


prices. 
required. 


This Sages may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. 


Undenominatic nal title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen 9 will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order. 


Prospectuses, wit 
Budge Row Chambers, E. C. 


full particulars, sent on application. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


BEST 


& P. COATS 


SOFT SILIX- CORD SEWING COTTON, 
Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 


& P. COATS’ 


& P. COATS 


EXTRA MACHINE GLACE COTTON, 


This Cotton bein 
and finish, will be 
or Hand Sewing. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 yds. 


greatly improved in quality 
ound unsurpassed for Machine 


— — — — 


CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 


In Skeins or on Reels, of the Finest Quality. 


To BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDomM. 


% HEATING APPARATUS.” 


RUNDY’S PATENT for WARMING and 
VENTILATING CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c., with 
pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans. Success 
guaranteed. For Apparatuses erected during the Summer 
months, credit will be given until January following, so that 
they can be tested in cold weather, and no charge will be 
made in case of failure. Testimonials post free on application 
to John Grundy, Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION is now recommended by many of 

the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known sate and 

rfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of Medicine. 

ld by most Chemists in bottles at 4s. each, Wholesale 
Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, 8 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— lst. 3 of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to c or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
= htest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. 


We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—-Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
. — * College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq., 75 to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’sHospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Esq.; 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force, 
Aston Key, 4: Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 


thers. 
A Descriptive Circular may be had b , and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 


ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 


to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 7d., and 31s. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 61. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. : 

NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. It is 
Lcht in texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
fike an ordiniry stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 
16s. each. Tostage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


_chemists.—PEPPER, 
Buy post 14 stamps. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, 1s. 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester. 


KO INABAN'S LL 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
rfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depdt, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 
ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently 1 the place of the oil when rejected by the 
stomach. These facts are now attested. by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle. Price from 28. to 218. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 

and all Chemists. — 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
8 adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


ä — 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
strengthens the nerves, enriches the blood, promotes appe- 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 4s. 
aud lls, ; carriage free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Totteuham- 
court-road, London, and all chemists. 


H RESTORER. Large Bottles Is. 6d. each. 
. LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIK RESTORER 
(Pepper's preparation) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
maturely light hair to its original colour with perfect safet 

and completeness. Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, whose name and address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


— —— ee 


WHISKY 


| (VHARTA PERFECTA. — This new and 


beautiful note- 


per is the most perfect ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to 


eye; delightful to write upon.“ 


ing. 
eat packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, | and 


Stationers, 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
good CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN- 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
„% ag P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 2,000 
eac 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E.C. Established fifty years. 
N.B.—Every description of — . (in reasonable 
quantities at the wholesale price. 


COL onen J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 4ls.; best Inland, 37s.; best 
Coke, 288.—cash prices. Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, 


O A L S8S.—LEA and CO.“ S8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 418.; H 40s.; best 
Wigan, 38s.; best Silkstone, 33s.; new Silkstone, 37s. ; 
Seconds, 1 Primrose, 

86s.; Derby Bright, 35s.; Barnsley, 35s.; Kitchen, 32s. ; 
Steam, 3is.; 


obbles 


— i eg J „ rE De * “pb — 
ighgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir „ Kingsland- 
roa 1 Great Northern Railway Stations, Ki and 


Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1878. 


HE DIPLOMA of HONOUR, bei the 
highest distinction, has been awarded to LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 


Require the facsimile, in blue, of the inventor’s (Baron 
Justus v. Liebig) signature on the Trade Mark label. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scr scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all hnmours and 
morbid collections of the body, in * it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 1.8. Od. Pills aca 


Ointment, each in boxes, 1s, 14d., 28. 9¢., 41. by pet for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Dri hief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the and blue wrapper 


with the old Dr.’s head in the centre, 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 
SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce theie 
REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON- 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E. C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassali 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

very superior to the rock and other salts peoviously used, It 

is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidman and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E. C. 


MIOMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing e. real 
a 


sea bath in your own room, used warm, 


tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to eae gallon 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, in bags and 
boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 lb., and 1 cwt. Beware of 


imitations. 


A SEA SALT, used 2 produces 

astonishing effects in cases of debility, lassitude, &c. 
It invigorates more effectively and ä than any other 
remedy. Sold in bags and boxes by all Chemists and 
Druggists. N. B.- Particularly see that each packet bears 
our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 

bathing without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 

Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 

Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent · street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


[DMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 

luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 

many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, 

neuralgia, amid joints, &c.—Sold by Chemists and Drug- 
gists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, strengthening the limbs, de- 
veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. It 
atly assists in forming a sound constitution, Sold by 
hemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B,—Particularly see that 
each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to any other 
preparation in the world, as by the process employed 

in its manufacture all the medicinal and i ing proper- 
ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases by the ordinar 
operations of refining and purifying, are retained in full 
activity. : 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 

tender feet. They should be bathed night and morni 
with a solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces 
the salt ina gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and 
Druggists. Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, Loudon, E. C. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 

are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlarged 

Toe Joints iu a few applications. Boxes, Is. 1}d., of all 
7, Totteuham-court-road, London. 


| 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When purchasing this 
4 celebrated article, assure er of its verity by 4 
at ev bears our well-known trade mark-—a 
on 94 9 * Tid man's Sea Salt.“ Tidman aud 
Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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NOW READY. 


LAUTERDALE: a Story of Two Gene- 
rations. Three Vols., post 8vo. 


“This book Las about it a tone, a facility and originality in 
the conception and delineation of character, and a creative 
1 of incident, which forcibly remind one of George 

sliot.. .. This is but scant encomium on a book which 
seems to us the most remarkable which, under the guise of a 
novel, has appeared for some time. To be appreciated, it will 
only have to be read.“ Morning Post. 

“It is full of knowledge; the author is clearly a practical 
man, who has travelled, observed, and reflected. In addition, 
he has unmistakeable grasp of character, no little dramatic 
power, and some humour. He works out his scheme for the 
improvement of the labourers, and for a better understanding 
between them and the masters, in a very forcible way; taking 
ony care not to come too much before us in his own person, 

ut to make the Quaker brothers Field, the manager Foster, 
the miller Grimshaw, the human machine Perks, and the rest, 
do the work. He is very skilful in interludes, too. Patty and 
her courtship are well done, and the Methodists are pictured 
with no little humour, Josiah Morris’s visit to London is 
very powerful, and has sometimes a touch almost worthy of 
Dickens, The book should be widely read, for it is worth 
reading.” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ His characters all speak for themselves. The old Quaker 
brothers present admirable examples of the different opera- 
tion of the same formal creed on natures intrinsically different. 
The workmen are all life-like, the Dissenters quaintly true to 
nature. As to his female characters, he is stronger in oddities 
than in heroines; Mrs. Malthy is far more original than 
Esther. But, able as is his treatment of the lighter subjects, 
tragedy is his forte; and the life and death of Jacob Grim- 
shaw, the passionate antagonist of the unyielding impassible 
Quakers, from the wider object of the tale, would 
furnish forth a sufficient novel in itself.”—Atheneum, 


BY AUTHOR OF “SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


AGAINST the STREAM : a Story of an 


Heroic Age in England. By the Author of “The 
Schénberg-Cotta Family.” Three Vols., post Svc. 
“No one will read this without feeling the better for doi 
we Fa" * a N 
“A vivid picture of manners and persons d 
away.“ —Athen eum. 18 5 
* vag 1 vad not a rye to set forth more 
clearly than ever the real bearings of the great struggle in 
which Wilberforce and Macaulay the elder — such 3 
part. The book will be valuable as the introduction to the 
study of a great period, written by a lady of fine imagination 
and keen intellect. It bears the mark of genius in its pure 
and noble tone, its high sympathy, ita far-thoughtedness, and 
its spirituality of aim.“ Nonconformist. 


The EGYPTIAN SKETCH-BOOK. By 
CHARLES G. LELAND. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Without doubt the drollest and wittiest of Mr. Leland’s 
works. It confirms its author in his position of chief of all 
living humorists, and the first thing the reader will probably 
do aiter finishing the last chapter will be to read the sketches 
all over again.” — Hour. 

“ His book proves that to genius everything, however old 
and overdone, is yet fresh and new. You cannot help reading 
and laughing. re is a joke, and a good one, on every 
page.”—Nonconformist, 

“ Any one who does not get a laugh out of ev 
page may put himself down among the dullards.’’—Standard. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, By J. H. 
RIGG, D. D. Crown 8vo, 128. 


“ Dr, Rigg’s masterly work.“ — Standard. 

“This volume is not unworthy the attention of our fore- 
most statesmen. No library will henceforth upon its theme 
be complete without it.”— Watchman. 

“One of the moat important and valuable contributions 
which have for a long time been made to the literature of this 
most important subject. Dr. Rigg’s book should be carefully 
studied by every one who has in any way to deal with the 
great question of Education.”—Conservative. 


CROOKED PLACES: a Family 


Chronicle. By the Author of “ Premiums Paid to Ex- 
perience,” “ Occupations of a Retired Life,’ c. Three 
Vols., post 8vo. 


“Full of incident, written in a bright, crisp, almost epi- 
grammatic manner.“ Nonconformist. 


WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love Story. 
By the Author of “Saint Abe.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is impossible to convey by quotation a true idea of its 
merits. The homely and vigorous 828 will give a fair 
notion of the narrative power. But the reader must be 
reſerred to the book itself to find those higher graces and 
excellences with which it abounds,.”—Atheneum. 

“From the tropic brilliancy and gorgeousness of the 
summer forest, to the chill and deathly descent of the great 
snow, the scenes are painted and drawn with masterly power; 
from poetic enthusiasm to humorous satire the compass of 
the author’s powers seem complete.”—Scotsman. 

On the whole it is a wonderful poem—full of genius of 
the highest class—and will fully sustain, if it does not even 
— 4 the high reputation of its gifted author.“ Noncon- 


2 Simple, direct and nervous in lan , with a joyous 
sense of life, and a keen feeling for —— 1 with Fx of 
the wild luxuriance of that continent in which the scene is 
laid, and a power of satire which is sometimes almost startling 
in its intensity, it cannot fail to command a wide circle of 
sympathetic readers.” Hour. 

HOLIDAY LETTERS. By M. Betham- 

EDWARDS, Author of A Winter with the Swallows.” 

Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

„Miss Edwards has good spirit, a quick, quaint fancy, and 
a rare power of making herself thoroughly at home, She 
writes with clearness, polish, and easy grace, and her style 


never lacks a touch of poetry. The papers on Athens are 
especially vivacious and attractive. The book is sure to be 
largely read and liked.”—Nonconformist. 


The COMING MAN. By the late Rev. 


JAMES SMITH, M.A., Author of “The Divine 
Drama of History and Civilisation,” Ke. Two Vols., 
post 8vo, 218. | 


“The book will delight the thoughtful, who have patience, 


| with originality and oddity of mind, for it has the mark of 


genius upon it.”—British Qusrferly Review. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND LEARNERS IN ART. 


1. The OLD MASTERS and their PIC- 


TURES. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. | 


2. MODERN PAINTERS and their 


PICTURES, By SARAH TYTLER, Author of 
„Papers for Thoughtful Girls.“ Crown 8vo. 


‘Immediately. 


— 


STRAHAN and CO., 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Just published, in facp, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
REAMLAND, and other Poems—viz., King 


Edwin—The Fool—The Binding and Loosing of Satan 

— Riot and Repentance — The Beautiful Pilgrim. By 

— 1 Puitups, Author of “The Story of Gautama 
uddha ” 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


— 


The Publishers will be happy to forward to any address, post 
| free, a Price List of 


The CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 
Edited by HENRY ALLON, D. D., and H. J. GAUNT- 
LETT, Mus. Doc. Upwards of 180,000 of the different 
editions of the CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST 


have been aold. A Liberal allowance to Congregations | 


and Classes. 
PRINCIPAL EDITIONS. 
First Section. TUNES AND CHORALES. 


8. d. 8. d. 

Compressed Score, clth. 3 0 | Soprano, roan ............ 2 0 

75 „ roan 3 6 Alto, stiff covers 1 0 

Vocal Score, cloth ...... 5 0 „ 16 

” . 5 6 .. 2 0 

Sol-fa Edition, cloth ... 3 0 Tenor. stiff covers 10 

* . 3 6 750000 1 6 

Instrumental Score; elth. 12 6 VVV 2 0 

1 „ roan 15 0 Bass, stiff covers 10 

1 „ mor. 28 0 C 1 6 

Soprano Stiff Covers. 1 0 C 2 0 

50 1 

Seconp Secrion. CuANTS, SANCTUSES, &c. 

8. d. 


8. d 

Compressed Score, stiff 
— Dee eee 1 6 
Compressed Score, clth. 2 0 


Cheap Edition, stiffclth, 0 9 
Sol-fa Edit ion, limpelth. 0 9 
4 „ ztiff elch. 0 9 

75 „ roan 2 6 Instrumutl. Score, clth. 6 6 
Cheap Edition, cloth... 0 6 1 „ roan 7 6 


Turirp Secrion. Cnuncn ANTHEMS, &. 


8. d. 8. d. 
Crown vo, cloth ...... 3 0 | Cheap Edition, limpelth. } 0 
* stiff cloth... 3 6 pe „  stiffelth 18 


The ** Choir” on ‘** Church Anthems.” 


“Dr. Allon has done so much to promote an intelligent 
use of sacred music in Divine worship that we gladly call 
attention to his last and, we think, most wise efforts in the 
same direction. Having issued in the ‘Congregational 
Psalmist’ a valuable series of hymn tunes, chants kyries, 
etc., he has now published in a little pocket volume a collec- 
tion of anthems intended for the use of the congregation, 
and not simply for the choir.. The pieces as a rule require, 
in singing, a degree of musical culture somewhat greater 
than that required by chorales and chants, but they are, on 
the whole, within the reach of persons possessifg a practical 
acquaintance with the art of sight-singing.”—The Choir. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row, 


Second and Cheaper Edition, 


The DAILY PRAYER-BOOK, for the 
use of Families, with Additional Prayers for Special 
occasions. Edited by Joun Stovucnton, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; or in morocco antique, 10s. 6d. 

BY THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTORS. 

Revs. H. Aton, D D., T. Binney, IL. D., R. W. Dace, 
M. A., J. C. Harrison, Joun Srovuaun ro, D. D., the late 
5 VauGHAN, D. D., Jostan VINEY, and EpwanRp 

HITE. 


“For simplicity, spirituality, and fervour, we know of no 
work of the kind we like so much.”—Christian. 

“There is nothing sectarian in the prayers, so that they 
may be used by Churchmen and Dissenters alike. The selec- 
tion is one of the happiest we have seen.“ —Reliquary. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


ME NEWEST MATERIALISM : Papers on 
the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, Spencer, Atkinson, 
and Feuerbach, By WILLIAM MAccaLL. Price Five 


Shillings. 
: London: Farrah, 282, Strand. 


IME HUMAN SOUL—its Immateriality and 
Immortality: a Lecture, delivered in the Stuart Hall, 
Cardiff. Post free for Four Penny Stamps. 


Address, James Cowell, The Walk, Cardiff. 


—— —̃— —D———— — 


This day, price One Shilling, Sixth Edition, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


MERICAN RAILWAYS as INVEST. 
MENTS. By Rosert Girren. : 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Eighth Edition, revised, this day, price One Shilling; by 
post, Is. 3d, 
HE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A Synopsis of 
the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, 
with Prectical Directious for the Guidance of Trustees. in 
matters relating to Investments, and Tables of Securities. 
By BAZRNARD CRACROFT. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
HORNSEY RISE, W. 

TWELVE INFANTS will be ADMITTED at the Elec- 
tion in NOVEMBER. Forms to fill up may be obtained at 
the Office. The list will close in a few days, Friends of the 

should make early application. 

CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the general objects of the 
Charity are earnestly solicited aud greatly needed. 


JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
Office, 73, Cheapside. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER 


FOR 


OUR SUNDAY~-SCHOOLS. 


The COMMITTEE of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
would earnestly invite all Friends of the Young to observe 
as days for UNITED PRAYER Lonp's Day next, 
October 19, and Monpbay, October 20. 


SERMONS thereon will be — in many of the 
Churches and Chapels in the Metropolis aud Provinces on 
SunpDay, October 19. 


— 


Principals— 
The Misses MAKEPEACE and Rev. J. MAKEPEACE. 


The AUTUMN TERM opened WeEpDNEsSDAY, Sept. 17th, 
A staff of Professors will assist. 
Prospectuses on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


HAD MAsTER— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Load.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 


| VicE-MASsTER— . 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F.R.A.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


AsstIsTANT MastTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esg., B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
oo * hig Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 
Fe, &e. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B.A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866, 


LADY RrstpDENT—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS abe * 18th SEPTEMBER 


Fo- Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


— eee 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL. D., 
M. R. I. A., assisted hy competent Masters. 
CoMMITTEE. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, M A., T. W. Burnley, Esq.,Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev. Bryan Dale,M.A.,Halifax. | James Dodgshun, * Leeds. 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley.| Esan Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. | W. Hinmers, Esq., Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. | W. H. Lee, Ksq., J. P., Wakefield 
Rev. Chas. Illingworth, York. | Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hundred Pupis, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

The SCHOOL REOPENED, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on Fr1DAay, the Ist of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, Teruis, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


— — 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 
mg Medalist in Clasgics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 
London. 
SeconpD MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esa., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Prizeman of the University of Aberdeen. 

A. D.CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 
Preceptors. . 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. | 

Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
23 Prussian Government, and by the University of 

aris, 
ExrxA MASTERS. veto 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 19 

THOMAS ROBERTS, Esq., Chemistry. 

Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


18 to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


— 
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